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MORE POWER FOR EISENHOWER? 
EDITOR: 


Seemingly a distinction has been lost between the words 
democracy and republic. It has been my belief that a democ- 
racy consists of a government of the people by the people 
as a whole (or rather, those enfranchised by law) and that 
a republic consists of a government of the people by the 
elected representatives of those people enfranchised by law 
(Cf. Editorial “A Strong-Arm President?”: March). 

Since the U. S. enjoys a republican form of government, 
with three separate but equal branches, there would be little 
gained by continued emphasis on the legislative branch. At 
present, Congress is, for the most part, less governing the 
people than being governed by mass opinion, which is so 
readily formed in this decade by modern media of communi- 
cation. . . . An Executive should not be subject directly to 
public opinion during his term nor should he be responsible 
to an organ for their half-informed pressure. 

David F. Barry 
Fairfield Unit 


Fairfield, Conr 


Ed.: The U. S. is a republic but I disagree with the 
writer regarding our President and public opinion. The U. S. 
Government is controlled by the people and one control 
device is the expression of public opinion to check any abuse 
of Executive power. 


NO CHALLENGE NEEDED? 
EDITOR: 

While I can appreciate something of what Sister Mary 
Faith Schuster says in the April issue (“Men Against the 
Skyline”) yet the essential idea of Catholic education is not 
to propose a challenge to students but to educate them in 
respect for authority. The reason why the world is going to 
the dogs is the Reformation. Then authority lost its due 
respect and today God’s law means nothing. Everybody has 
made himself an authority. It’s high time we got back to 
realizing that we don’t know everything and can’t do every- 
thing, and one of the best ways to do that is to teach chil- 
dren respect for authority. Michael F. X. Clossey 


Chicago, Il 


Ed.: The essential idea of Catholic education is not “to 
teach respect for authority.” Authority is a means to an end, 
and the end is to enable students to live the divine life of 
grace, through the power of the Holy Spirit. To become 
another Christ in this modern world, we need initiative as 
well as obedience. 





FATHER DANIEL LORD 
EDITOR: 


May I, on behalf of a great number of 
Jesuits stationed here in the North Country, 
express our appreciation and gratitude to you 
for publishing Father Alfred Barrett’s trib- 
ute to Father Daniel Lord (March). It made 
us both happy and proud to read the article 
and to realize that once again we are indebted 
to you... 


Rev. George B. Murphy, S.J. 
Bellarmine College 
Plattaburg, N. Y. 


EDITOR: 


My sincere thanks to Father Barrett for a 
nimble tribute to Father Lord. Of course, 
Father Barrett had to epitomize. How can one 
profile a giant? However, I would like to add 
a simple thought. Brothers the world over 
can easily enshrine the memory of Father Lord 
in their hearts. Aside from being the teen- 
agers’ best friend, he was also one of the big- 
gest boosters for the Brotherhood. 

Brothers remember the great Sodality direc- 
tor joyfully and prayerfully. 

Bro. Louis Reile, S.M. 


Provencher Collegiate, 
St. Boniface, Manitoba 


EDITOR: 


... On the March cover is the beaming face 


of the late Daniel Lord, S.J., whose death was 
like the thrust of a sharp knife in my back. 
When I entered the true Church, I sent my 
first religious writing to the Queen’s Work, of 
which he was the editor. ... 

Edith M. Ryan 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


EDITH STEIN’S WAY OF THE CROSS 
EDITOR: 


I thoroughly enjoyed reading Robert Oster- 
mann’s account, “Edith Stein: Witness to 
Paradox” (March). I would like to add one 
pathetic detail to the account of her arrest by 
the Nazis in August, 1942. When the Germans 
swept into Holland, attempts were made at 
the Carmelite Monastery of Echt to procure 
some means by which Sister Benedicta [Edith 
Stein] could safely reach Switzerland. A 
lamentable tardiness and unfortunate hesita- 
tion on the part of the Swiss authorities 
caused the visa to come too late. On August 2, 
1942, the Way of the Cross began for this 
noble Carmelite philosopher who had traveled 
the paths of phenomenology under Edmund 
Husser! to her brilliant expositions of Thomas 
and John of the Cross. 

Fortunately, her posthumous writings were 
found in a sack in a small town in Holland, 
in the vicinity of Echt, and these works have 


Ill 


since been classified and are contained in five 
volumes to be published by Verlag Herder 
(Freiburg) and Verlag Nauwelaert (Lou- 
vain). The contents of the first volume, 
Kreuzeswissenschaft: Studie iiber Joannes a 
Cruce, her great work on St. John of the Cross, 
are clear proof of the high degree of knowl- 
edge and understanding of the essence of mys- 
ticism and saintliness which she had attained. 
At the height of her career, her death at 
Auschwitz (aged 51) represented the crown- 
ing point of her profound theology of the 
Cross. It is safe to assume that within the 
course of a few years, the name of Edith Stein 
will shine as the stars of the firmament. 
Thanks be to God, her works were preserved 
in an almost miraculous manner! 
Richard M. Brackett, S.J. 


Weston College, Weston, Mass. 


LADY BOUNTIFUL 
EDITOR: 


One of your articles this month (“Food Was 
Made to Be Eaten,” by William W. Buechel: 
April) asks the question, “Do we Americans 
have a moral obligation to play Lady Bounti- 
ful to the rest of the world?” The answer 
given is—yes! Lady Bountiful has good in- 
tentions but sometimes she does more harm 
than good. She and Uncle Sam send food to 
the starving Balkans and who gets it but 
Uncle Joe who feeds his crew of Red mur- 
derers so they can crack the whip a little 
harder over the starving slaves in Russia. 
Hell is paved with good intentions. 


Charles Filas Mowrer 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ed.: Heaven is also paved with good inten- 
tions. The problem of feeding the hungry 
with our surplus food is complicated by the 
duty of carefully supervising the distribution 
of the food but the moral obligation is clear. 
We must get the food to the hungry. 


CATHOLICS AND FREUD 
EDITOR: 


I was happy to read “Catholics and Mental 
Health” by Sister Annette Walters. For alto- 
gether too long a time the opponents of psycho- 
analysis have been in the saddle in Catholic 
affairs. Dalbiez about twenty years ago was a 
voice crying in the wilderness. Today he is be- 
ing heard. I don’t mean to approve all of 
Freud, far from it. But it is time we saw the 
distinction between Freud’s philosophy and 
his science. Joseph Nuttin’s attitude in his 
Psychoanalysis and Personality is sane and 
sound... . Angel M. Ibida 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE RADIANT CROWN 
OF GLORY 
By Very Rev. 
THOMAS PLASSMANN, O.F.M. 


A simple and direct explanation of the 
dogma of Mary’s Immaculate Conception. 
This book has a solid devotional aspect, so 
that the reader is not only informed of the 
dogma, but is lead to a greater love and 
devotion toward Mary. 

274 pages $3.50 


AND THE LIGHT SHINES 
IN THE DARKNESS 
A Way of Life Through Mary 
By Rev. J. V. Batnvet, S.J. 
Translated by 

Rev. Joun J. SULLIVAN, S.J. 
Devotional studies of the spiritual life of 
Mary's Immaculate Heart and a guide to 
Catholic life for priests, religious, and lay 


people with Mary as a model. 
256 pages $3.50 


THE ROSARY IN DAILY LIFE 
By Rey. FRANCIS WILLAM 


Translated by 
Rev. Epwin Kaltser, C.PP.S. 
This is a companion volume to “The 
Rosary: Its History and Meaning,” which 
treats the devotional and historical aspects 
of each mystery of the Rosary and its ap- 
plication to everyday life. 
256 pages $3.50 
THE ROSARY: 

ITS HISTORY AND MEANING 
By Rev. FRANCIS WILLAM 
Translated by 
Rev. Epwin Kaltser, C.PP.S. 
The story of the Rosary as an outgrowth 
of the Psalter and the other liturgical 


prayers of the Church. 
224 pages $3.50 


At Your Local Bookstore or 


Benziger Brothers, Inc. 
6-8 Barclay Street 
New York 8, N. Y. 
Boston Chicago 
San Francisco 


Cincinnati 





A great philosopher reveals 
“the whole theme of my life” 


NICHOLAS 
BERDYAEV 


The Meaning of 
the Creative Act 


Available for the first time in Eng- 
lish, this important work considers, 
among other aspects of Creativity, 
its relationship to Asceticism, Be- 
ing, Redemption, Mysticism, Art 
and Theurgy, Morality, Gnosse- 
ology, Freedom, and the Structure 
of Society. Its terminal chapters 
and appendix deal with Creativity 
and Culture, Creativity and the 
Church, Creativity and the Rebirth 
of Christianity, and Redemption 
and Creativity. 
At your bookseller $4.00 
umes HARPER & BROTHERS :: NEW YORK 16 coe 
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THE 1955 PREACHERS INSTITUTE 


June 27 to August 6 
Director: Rev. Joun L. Mappen 
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pression; Actual Preaching: Elimination of 


Defects; Television and Recording Techniques. 
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Director of Summer Session 
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Is Quemoy Worth a War? 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


A FEW Congressmen and editors want to drag us into a war over Quemoy 
and Matsu. Some of them admit these tiny pieces of Chinese real estate 
have no military value. They claim, however, that failure to defend them 
would constitute a tremendous psychological victory for the Communists. 
There is the usual talk about the U. S. being shown up as a “paper tiger.” 
Guessing the reactions of Asiatics is a problem that is out of my prov- 
ince as an editor but I do have a very definite opinion about the morality 
of getting involved in a war for the sake of winning a psychological vic- 
tory. It would be a terrible and tragic violation of prudence, justice and 
Christian charity. 


Wan AKERS ask no questions but a Catholic approaches a knotty moral 
problem with one big question in mind: “What would Christ say if He 
were here?” I think I know what Christ would have said about shedding 
blood in human butchery in order to win a psychological advantage. The 
God of the New Testament was not a god of battles. His message was 
peace and He wove it like a golden thread through His discourses. He 
made it one of His beatitudes: “Blessed are the peacemakers.” He did 
not explicitly proscribe war: He left to His Church the task of drawing 
out the full implications of His teachings for society, and for national and 
international politics. But no one could mistake His meaning when He 
rebuked Peter for cutting off the ear of Malchus: “All those who take the 
sword will perish by the sword.” 

The Fathers of the Church did not forbid military service but they 
did see an essential antagonism between the spirit of war and the spirit of 
Christianity. St. Cyprian, for instance, complained that his contemporaries 
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considered murder committed by 
private citizens a crime but yet they 
felt that murder committed in war 
was an act of valor, as though the 
very vastness of the slaughter could 
bestow impunity on the crime. 


I, the first thousand years of its 
existence, the Church sometimes 
imposed the severest penalties for 
participation in war, even in a just 
war. The Popes generally con- 
demned war though they did recog- 
nize the possibility of a just war. 
In his Christmas address of 1948, 
Pope Pius XII stated: “A people 
threatened with an unjust aggres- 
sion, or already its victim, may not 
remain passively indifferent, if it 
would think and act as Christians. 
All the more does the solidarity of 
the family of nations forbid others 
to behave as mere spectators in an 
attitude of apathetic neutrality.” 
True, one successful land grab only 
whets the Communist appetite for 
more and a nation that stands by 
without protesting only encourages 
the Reds in their injustice. 

But before concluding that this 
text would sanction a war over 
Quemoy, we should read the text 
in the light of the Pope’s other pro- 
nouncements on peace. In _ his 
Christmas (1944) message he said 
that anyone who cherishes a sense 
of humanity wants more than any- 
thing else to close 
the door forever to 
the picture of Hell 
we find in_ war. 
Again, in his 1948 Christmas ad- 
dress he pointed out that the Chris- 
tian desire for peace never turns a 
question of national prestige or 
honor into an argument for war. 
“It is careful to avoid recourse to 
the force of arms in the defense of 
rights which, however legitimate, 


Picture 


of Hell 


do not offset the risk of kindling a 
blaze with all its tremendous spir- 
itual and material consequences.” 


Cssenas. OTTAVIANI has expressed 
this same concept that the good 
effects contemplated must offset the 
evil effects: “A defensive war ought 
not to be undertaken unless there 
is a certainty of victory and good 
reasons for thinking that the war 
will do more good than evil for the 
people in spite of the terrible evils 
that will fall upon the people and 
the world as a result of the war.” 

Suppose we take it for granted 
that we could successfully defend 
these islands, are we sure that the 
good effects of such a war would 
offset the evil? The 
islands have almost 
no military value 
for either side. Be- 
ing closer to the 
mainland than to Formosa, they 
are probably more valuable to the 
Nationalists than to the Reds—but 
in either case their strategic impor- 
tance is slight. The good effect of 
a war for us would have to be in the 
psychological order. The claim is 
made that an American victory 
would cause the Reds “to lose face” 
throughout all of Asia. The notion 
is that Asiatics would regard a 
successful American resistance on 
Quemoy opposite the great Chinese 
harbor of Amoy as a standing in- 
dictment of Communist military 
prowess. 

Then too the Red Chinese are pre- 
sumed to know that the last Em- 
peror of the Ming dynasty fled to 
Formosa but lost everything when 
he lost Quemoy. The argument is 
that the taking of Quemoy would be 
an encouragement to these histori- 
cally-minded Reds to go on to For- 
mosa. 


No 
Military 
Value 
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Te assumption of the “defend 
Quemoy” group is that we must not 
back down now or the Asiatic na- 
tions will think the U. S. has been 
bluffing all along. But how can we 
back down when we never prom- 
ised to defend these islands? We 
have promised to defend Formosa 
and the Pescadores and we will and 
must defend them. If Formosa falls, 
Japan falls—but we are not com- 
mitted to Matsu and Quemoy. Sec- 
ondly, we can’t be very certain 
about Asiatic reactions. Orientals 
are just as apt to call us “bullies” 
if we interfere as they are apt to call 
us “weaklings” if we stay out. We 
do, however, know one reaction for 
certain and it won't be favorable. A 
few weeks ago, Mr. Nehru spoke 
about “the madhouse diplomacy” 
of the West, and he asserted that 
if the U. S. got involved in a war 
over Quemoy, it would be “going 
against every canon of logic and 
reason and practical good sense.” 


Waar are the evil effects that 
would follow from American in- 
volvement over Quemoy? As 
against the alleged psychological re- 
sults which are so theoretical and 
hazy, we can form a definite picture 
of the evils that will ensue. Auto- 
matically, defense of the islands will 
become a matter of bombing Chi- 
nese supply bases on the mainland. 
In these days of obliteration bomb- 
ing that means the slaughter of 
countless innocent non-combatants. 
It is wishful thinking to imagine 
bombs that explode 
on a target without 
raising any commo- 
tion in the neighbor- 
hood. Add to this 
unpardonable butchery of non- 
combatants the killing of millions 
of Red Chinese (Chou has too many 


Slaughter 
of the 


Innocent 


mouths to feed at present), the kill- 
ing of American boys and Chinese 
Nationalists, the possible involve- 
ment of Soviet Russia, the threat of 
resumption of the Korean war and 
of another world war, the use of the 
H-bomb: all these actual and pos- 
sible results of a war at Quemoy 
outweigh the tenuous hopes for a 
propaganda victory. 


I, there must be war over Quemoy, 
let us Catholics have no hand in 
bringing it about. Recently I read 
a few lines quoted from Bishop von 
Ketteler in Peace and the Clergy 
(Sheed and War: 1936). The 
bishop bewails the deplorable ten- 
dencies of clergy in history who 
went along with wars as an instru- 
ment of national policy. “For how 
many victories have Te Deums been 
sung, from the unjust wars of 
Louis XIV to those of Napoleon, 
which were not in praise of God, 
but which on the contrary, God in 
heaven abhorred. How must God in 
His eternal truth and righteousness 
abhor the attempt to make Him in 
some sort the accessory of human 
deeds which are directly opposed 
to His eternal law... .” 

The Reds are masters of psycho- 
logical warfare. But it seems to me 
there must be some method other 
than bloodshed for beating them at 
their game. 


YALTA AGAIN 


Recent publication of the Yalta 
documents added new fuel to the 
flames of an old controversy. Irate 
Democrats said it was “old stuff” 
that had appeared already in the 
memoirs of men like Stettinius and 
Byrnes, and that the Republicans 
had released it for purely political 
purposes. Certain newspapers de- 








manded to know why the material 
had been released first to The New 
York Times. Republicans claimed 
that Stettinius and Byrnes had 
something to cover up and hadn't 
told the whole story. The State De- 
partment argued that the release 
had helped foreign relations, and 
in fact had favorably influenced the 
German and French vote on Ger- 
man rearmament. 

Yalta was one of the most regret- 
table pages in American and world 
history. Some feel that we ought to 
bury it with a deep sense of sorrow 
but with a feeling that the men in- 
volved were inculpable as_ they 
could not foresee the future. Cer- 
tainly in the case of the American 
president we would like to think 
that it was not malice but arrogant 
stupidity that doomed so many mil- 
lions of Eastern Europeans to the 
death-grip of Soviet slavery. 


A: Yalta Roosevelt was a pathetic 
figure, a dying man naively confi- 
dent of his ability to twist Stalin 
around his finger. God will judge 
his conscience but history must 
judge his actions in order to pre- 
vent a repetition of this witches’ 
brew cooked up in February, 1945. 

What baffles us is that Roosevelt 
was warned about Stalin’s cupidity 
and ruthlessness. He couldn’t say: 
“I never suspected Stalin would 
turn out this way.” He knew 
Stalin’s chieanery and blood-lust 
and yet he went along with him on 
Germany. Both were intent on 
smashing Germany so that she 
would never rise again. Roosevelt 
toasted the execution of 50,000 Ger- 
man officers. He made his frightful 
bargain with Stalin regarding the 
spoils in the Far East fully aware 
of Russian objectives. He discussed 
the plight of the Poles from the 
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standpoint of the Polish vote in the 
U. S. and then abandoned them to 
their fate. He must have known 
Stalin was lying with his promise of 
free elections. He played with 
Stalin behind Churchill’s back and 
then with Churchill behind Stalin’s 
back. How miserably his wiles mis- 
carried! 


Way do I say he was warned 
about Stalin? A month before 
Yalta, Roosevelt read Gen. Deane’s 
letter from Moscow warning him 
against generosity to the Russians. 
In one place the let- 


ter read: “Some will Gen. 
say that the Red Deane’s 
Army has won the Advice 


war for us. I can 

swallow all this but the last two 
words.” Ambassador Harriman in 
Moscow also warned the President 
of Russian territorial aims. 

Why did Roosevelt make such 
generous concessions to Russia as 
a reward for getting into the Pacific 
War? That too is hard to under- 
stand. He probably never antici- 
pated that the A-bomb would end 
the conflict so abruptly but he had 
been told that Russian aid was not 
absolutely necessary and that Rus- 
sia was anxious to advance her in- 
terests in Asia. Eden told Stettinius 
that there was no need for the Allies 
to pay a high price for Russian par- 
ticipation in the Pacific. 

Apparently our military leaders, 
at the beginning of the war, felt 
that it would be an immense help 
if Russia would join the fight 
against the Japanese after Germany 
was beaten. They were to take on 
the Japanese Army in Manchuria. 
But as the date for Yalta ap- 
proached, our leaders didn’t think 
Russian aid was quite so indis- 
pensable. 














Tue Forrestal diaries allege that 
MacArthur was perfectly willing 
that the Allies make concessions to 
Stalin in order to get his promise of 
Russian intervention in the Pacific. 
On March 3, 1955, however, Mac- 
Arthur stated that he had no con- 
nection with the Yalta conference, 
that his views on Russia’s entrance 
in the Pacific war were never so- 
licited, and that the imminent col- 
lapse of Japan was evident months 
before Yalta. The very idea of mak- 
ing concessions to Russia, he said, 
would have seemed to him fantastic. 
Three facts stand out conspicu- 
ously in these documents. First, 
Roosevelt felt so confident of his 
talent for personal diplomacy that 
he thought he had won Stalin as a 
friend. Secondly, the Russians were 
stupid. They had the Americans 
eating out of their hands at Yalta 
and immediately after, but they 
foolishly antagonized the Ameri- 
cans and lost a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to seize Europe. Thirdly, our 
diplomats will remember the blun- 
ders of Yalta when and if there is 
a meeting of the Big Four. Those 
mistakes will never be repeated. 


PERON AND THE CHURCH 
Tue situation in Argentina is baf- 
fling. In the ten years since Perén 
took office he has been generally 
friendly to the Church. He gave it 
many privileges in his Welfare 
State. Lately he has been acting in 
a bewildering fashion. At one mo- 
ment he will make all kinds of 
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promises to Cardinal Copello, then 
he will turn around and attack indi- 
vidual members of the clergy and 
even Catholic education itself. Not 
long ago he passed laws legalizing 
prostitution and divorce. 

The Osservatore Romano says 
this is just a repetition of what 
happened in Italy under Mussolini. 
The Italian dictator used the 
Church as long as it served his pur- 
pose but then abused it as soon as 
it seemed to interfere with his plans. 

Yet the explanation of Perén’s 
actions is far from clear. He may 
be anxious to make the Church a 
scapegoat on which he can pin re- 
sponsibility for certain defects in 
his administration. Formerly he 
was fond of heaping abuse on an 
imaginary conspiracy of capitalists 
and foreigners. Father John Mur- 
ray, S.J., in the March Month says 
that all the hullabaloo may well 
be just a bluff, a threat to Catholic 
Action, or it may be a means of 
exciting public opinion to create a 
favorable climate for anti-Catholic 
legislation such as the laws legaliz- 
ing prostitution and divorce. 

It is unfortunate that friendly 
Perén who introduced religious 
education into the schools has now 
become an enemy of the Church. 
But the Bishops of the Argentine 
are facing the factual situation. 
They have reminded the clergy and 
laity to keep Catholic Action out of 
partisan politics but they have re- 
fused to submit to Perén in matters 
involving fundamentals of Catholic 
teaching. 




















ABBE DIMNET: Citizen of Several Worlds 


by Katherine Brégy 


A BBE DIMNET was the only efficiency expert I have ever known who did 
not make other people slightly uncomfortable. For what the quick, under- 
standing sympathy of his eyes and the smile which could be sad or satiric 
seemed trying to say was just a gentle reminder of his written word 
Be yourself, be your best self... . 

My first meeting with him happened at the University of Pennsylvania, 
when he toured this country after World War I to raise funds for his own 
devastated alma mater at Lille. He was a slight man of enormous verve 
and vitality, already white-haired in his early fifties, with quick speech of 
a definitely British accent. As he came from that northern France which 
had been the home of my own grandfather, I felt a thousand subconscious 
reasons why we should be friends. It was my unforgettable privilege that 
he soon discovered them, too! 

Up to that time the Abbé had been a priest-pedagogue, a critic of books 
and men, and he called himself an “apprentice mendicant.” But this 
epoch-making trip secured $100,000 for Lille University, won him an 
invitation to give the Lowell lectures at Harvard and started what he later 
christened the “New World” phase of his life. Returning the next year 
to fill other insistent lecture engagements, he brought along his little cat 
in a basket, fearing she would not eat if left alone in Paris. There was a 
key to the man’s characteristic blending of head and heart. He might well 











be fond of quoting Joubert’s obser- 
vation that “there is no light in 
souls where there is no warmth.” 
For anyone who came close to the 
future Canon must have realized 
that if his “art of thinking” should 
ever waver it would be because 
some gust of feeling—generally for 
others—deflected its course. 


Boanest DIMNET was born in the 
July of 1866, at the village of Trélon 
in that province of Nord which 
used to be called French Flanders. 
As a tiny child he heard the nearby 
bombardment of the Franco-Prus- 
sian War; and before he was six he 
had lost his charming and devoted 
mother. As his equally devoted but 
“grave and tense” father felt un- 
equal to bringing up the frail but 
active child alone, he was soon in- 
stalled in the nearby “ivy-clad 
house” of his mother’s family. 
There he was to make his home, 
with the beautiful grandmother he 
adored and the three aunts—Vir- 
ginie the business woman, Flore 
who “told people what they ought 
to think of themselves,” and Titine 
the youngest, who loved poetry and 
nature and taught him to “gauge 
the natural finesse of people by 
their attitude toward cats.” 

They had also a scholarly young 
priest-brother who came for visits 
every few months; playing games 
with his nephew, giving him his 
first introduction to English, and 
teaching him to read real books and 
remember them. After the early 
death of this Abbé Ernest Dawent, 
it seemed tacitly taken for granted 
that little Ernest should be pre- 
pared to take his place as clerical 
professor—although the question of 
his vocation remained open, of 
course, for many years. 

Meanwhile the child, after start- 


ing school with the Sisters, passed 
on to the tuition of the Christian 
Brothers—for whom he always re- 
tained an “immense respect”—and 
to an almost intemperate passion 
for reading. In My Old World he 
later gave an incomparable picture 
of this “gentle” background and up- 
bringing: the small provincial town 
with its gray Norman church, its 
woodland shrine to a local saint, its 
chateau upon the hill—and his own 
family, “religious, conservative, 
amusing and amused, . . . with no 
idea, above all, that the little Foy 
they were rearing would be a _ss- 
mopolitan.” 

It is interesting to note that this 
boy looked back upon himself as 
rather a “little pagan” until his 
First Communion. At that time he 
was fortunate enough to make a 
retreat which amounted to a con- 
version, teaching him already the 
difference between fear and love in 
religion. It must have been very 
shortly after this that he began his 
particular devotion to reading the 
New Testament. 





So, in spite of death and illness, he 
knew a “sunshiny” childhood. The 
first real break came when, at 
twelve, he was sent off to the Cathe- 
dral School at Cambrai—where his 
uncle had left a brilliant record. In 
spite of its memories of Fénelon, 
the institution seemed to the home- 
sick boy a cross between a barrack 
and a monastery; and by American 








Of French ancestry herself, Katherine 
Brégy, Litt.D., poet and literary critic, writes 
with warmth and understanding of her 
friend of many years—the Abbé Ernest 
Dimnet, one of the few Frenchmen to attain 
literary distinction in this country by his 
writings in English. Dr. Brégy is now pre- 


paring a biography of St. Francis de Sales. 











standards its regime sounds not 
only Spartan but almost sadistic. 

The students “got up at five and 
went to bed at nine,” much of the 
time in an icy-cold dormitory; each 
class lasting two hours, with only 
two hours for outing or recreation 
all day long. Everything was ban- 
ished “except what schools are pri- 
marily intended for, viz., study.” 

Yet incredibly enough the lads, 
including Ernest Dimnet, soon 
found themselves sharing in the 
“intellectual enterprise” expected of 
them. He himself seems to have 
read away his nostalgia in the 
school library, and at least three 
Cambrai experiences proved preg- 
nant toward his future. One was 
the gradual finding of himself and 
the world about him—which, trans- 
ferred to paper, began bringing his 
literary assignments to life. The 
second was a French copy of New- 
man’s Apologia, received as an aca- 
demic prize, and growing into a 
revelation. And the third was the 
acquaintance—very gradual indeed, 
since les Anglais had remained for- 
eigners after 300 years—with the 
historic English College at nearby 
Douai. This acquaintance with the 
Benedictines, who had replaced the 
Jesuits after the French Revolu- 
tion, was destined to develop into a 
devotion by which the young 
Frenchman was fashioned into an 
English specialist. 

This fact was somewhat annoy- 
ing both to his companions and 
schoolmasters: annoying, too, were 
his unquenchable independence and 
habit of witticisms. One of his most 
sympathetic priest - professors fa- 
vored the idea of a secular career 
for the youth, even offering to find 
an opening for him later on one of 
the Paris newspapers. 

There was “something hushed 
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and prayerful” about the home 
atmosphere when he returned to 
Trélon for the summer vacation 
that year. Crucial decisions were 
in the making—but the Cross tri- 
umphed. By autumn the young stu- 
dent was allowed to teach for 
awhile at a religious school in Douai 
as a kind of novitiate. It is amazing 
—or would be without the thought 
of God’s grace—that he ever held 
out through the ordeal awaiting 
when, in 1890, he entered the very 
formal regime of Cambrai Semi- 
nary. Its method of dealing with 
doctrine and the young apostles 
who were to disseminate it were, 
in Dimnet’s later words, “antedi- 
luvian.” There was no attempt to 
meet the rising questions about 
Scriptural, social or historical prob- 
lems: in fact, the professors clung 
to the ancien régime linking altar 
and throne. But Dimnet and his 
-ager young contemporaries lived 
to cheer the day when Leo XIII 
commanded French Catholics to 
recognize and co-operate with their 
Republic. A new era was breaking 
upon the Church in France, and 
to the dismay of its poor old rector 
—the seminary found the tricolor 
waving from its roof. 


So. in 1893, Ernest Dimnet was or- 
dained in the Cathedral of Cambrai, 
where he was to be a future Canon. 
Like many Continental clerics, he 
was destined from the first for edu- 
‘ational rather than parish work. 
But a temporary period of ill health 
—the respiratory weakness which 
dogged him all his life—forced al- 
most a year’s respite in the Pyrenees 
and at Cannes. Here he saw not 
only a host of English invalids— 
most of whom he learned to like 
and to help—but also such illustri- 
ous visitors as Emperor Franz Josef, 
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Edward VII and Gladstone. And he 
discovered the deep wells of friend- 
ship and _ hospitality underlying 
British shyness or reserve. Alto- 
gether it was rather a liberal edu- 
cation for the bookish young pro- 
vincial levite. 

As soon as the Abbé was able to 
resume his scholastic duties he be- 
gan increasing them by hard study 


for the agrégation examination; 
which, since it provides picked 
teachers for French secondary 


schools, may be compared to our 
own Ph.D. degree—that is to say, 
a Ph.D. in cultural rather than nar- 
rowly scientific fields! Dimnet, 
planning to pass his in English, 
had the good luck to study under 





the scholar-poet Angellier, who 
he 


\ the English department at 
Lille University and whose lumi- 
nous simplicity was bound to leave 
its mark upon any sensitive stu- 
dent. “Angellier has been dead 
twenty-two years,” mused Ernest 
Dimnet in My Old World, “but he 
is alive not only in my memory but 
in my daily thoughts and actions. 
Most of what I have written 
about the influence of a superior 
mind, about the power of even the 
silences of genius, refers chiefly to 
him.” 


[a after achieving that 
coveted agrégation, the Abbé was 
himself appointed to a congenial in- 
structorship at Lille. And as the 
modest patrimony of his Trélon 
aunts began to trickle away through 
unwise investments, he felt the 
necessity of increasing his own 
small earnings by extracurricular 
lecturing and writing. His first 
articles — chiefly on English sub- 
jects, either literary or theological 

were published in the Revue du 
Clergé Francais. 
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He was still young enough to en- 
joy “giving shocks to narrowness 
masquerading as orthodoxy,” and 
he was sincerely anxious to share 
with his confreres the significance 
of John Henry Newman—‘a man 
who, in modern times, was the 
nearest approach to a Father of the 
Church.” Also he began making 
frequent visits to Paris and Lon- 
don, where he “met everybody 
worth meeting’—-as he always did 
everywhere. 

By the time he reached his early 
thirties he made two interesting 
discoveries: he had become easily 
bilingual, and he was writing ten 
times more in English than in 
French. His first efforts, in what 
he called “Addisonian English” ap- 
peared in the Douai Magazine. But 
soon, just as he had been reporting 
on England for the French, he was 
invited to be French correspondent 
for a number of English papers- 
The Speaker, with which Belloc was 
associated, the Pilot, even the re- 
doubtable Saturday Review. 

It was “amusing” now to write in 
English and to develop a_ brisk, 
rather staccato style of his own. 
And curiously enough he was al- 
ready appearing in secular or non- 
Catholic vehicles. “My vocation in 
England as well as in America 
seems to have been to outsiders,” 
he later confessed, “and I am afraid 
this is my only resemblance to the 
great Paul.” Yet his “real literary 
guide” in British journalism was 
the priest novelist Dr. William 
Barry, whose “dreamy rectory” in 
Oxfordshire he often visited. 





Arocernen it was a happy life at 
Lille, full of good friends and good 
work. But one spring afternoon of 
1902 the headmaster of the College 
Stanislas in Paris—one of the most 
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celebrated Catholic schools for 
young men in France or in the 
world—came imploring Ernest 


Dimnet to head his own department 
of English literature. For as the 
Combes government had passed its 
iniquitous law against religious or- 
ders in education, the Marists were 
to be banished and a new faculty 
of laymen and secular priests quick- 
ly installed. 

It was perhaps Abbé Dimnet’s 
first disenchantment with the 
French Republic; but he sensed im- 
mediately that the new page in his 
own life must be turned. Within a 
few months he who hated to leave 
old associates—from lead pencils to 
people! — had moved to the Paris 
which, through light and darkness, 
was to remain his home until death. 

Everything about the College 
Stanislas delighted him, especially 
the distinction expected from both 
faculty and students. To this dis- 
tinction he himself naturally con- 
tributed, always expecting and so 
drawing out the best from his pu- 
pils. With his inclusively human 
approach he urged learning English 
not as an end in itself but “as a 
means of getting in touch with mas- 
terpieces”; and the visiting Hilaire 
Belloc was amazed to find him read- 
ing Vanity Fair and Conrad with 
students preparing for the stiff ex- 
aminations of the French Naval Col- 
lege. 

It was this personal approach to 
literature, this passionate interest 
in “the world’s tragi-comedy”— 
and not less his comradely affection 
for the “animal creation” of bird 
and beast—which he felt saved him 
from cold intellectualism. 

W uzneves he went the eager 
young Abbé was soon on intimate 
terms with people who were in the 


vanguard of literature, social ac- 
tion or theological study: and dur- 
ing those particular years it was in- 
evitable that he should move in the 
circle of men soon to be grouped as 
Modernists. The scholarly but er- 
ratic Abbé Bremond became his 
friend— eventually his next-door 
neighbor in the rue Chanoinesse— 
he knew Loisy and Tyrrell. And 
apropos of the Baron von Higel, 
Abbé Dimnet made the astute 
observation that Modernism was 
essentially “a layman’s attitude 
toward theology. 


Mecu of all this discussion went 
into our Abbé’s volume, La Pensée 
Catholique dans Angleterre Con- 
temporaine, published in 1905 with 
the Jmprimatur of Cardinal Amette, 
Archbishop of Paris. Two years 
later, after the formal condemna- 
tion of Modernism, it was placed on 
the Index along with innumerable 
other books on the same subject. 
The shock to Ernest Dimnet was 
great, but he reacted admirably. 
His volume — already practically 
out of print—was immediately 
withdrawn, he acknowledged the 
usefulness for general readers of 
even a fallible Index, and he never 
wrote directly on theology again. 

His real gifts and real interest 
were, in fact, not for religious con- 
troversy but for what he called “re- 
ligious psychology” and the more 
literary aspects of philosophy. So 
his next work, promptly crowned 
by the French Academy, was 
Figures de Moines — monastic es- 
says which included a_ searching 
study of Shakespeare’s monks and 
nuns. This was followed by a sym- 
pathethic critique on Les Soeurs 
Bronté, eventually put into English 
by his friend of many years, Louise 
Morgan Sill. 
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I, 1914, at the request of a London 
publisher, he wrote in English a 
serious study of the strength and 
weakness of French democracy, 
called France Herself Again. It was 
published in July, and while its au- 
thor was resting for a few weeks in 
Switzerland, rumblings came of 
that catastrophe which was to be 
the first World War. Abbé Dimnet, 
foreseeing the violation of Belgium 
and northern France, returned im- 
mediately to Paris; and unable to 
secure any other transportation, he 
bicycled all the way to Trélon to 


rescue his one remaining aunt, 
Titine. 
During the four bitter years 


which followed he gave his morn- 
ings to the young decimated classes 
at Stanislas and his afternoons to 
the wounded—French, English and 
African. The details of visits to the 
front and of liaison duties trying to 
bolster up Anglo-French under- 
.tanding are told simply and dra- 
matically in My New World. Then, 
by 1918, the Americans had come 
to share the burden—the tide 
turned and peace was in sight. 
Dimnet, close student of human 
nature, remained at his post in 
Paris ruefully observing the mak- 
ing of the Versailles Treaty. 

Just after Easter in 1919 he came 
unexpectedly upon “one of the 
great minutes” of his life. For an 
emissary from the Archbishop of 
Cambrai arrived at the College 
Stanislas begging him to set out for 
the United States on behalf of “one 
of the worst victims of the war,” 
his own University of Lille. 


H.. came—and he conquered: al- 
though only the most heroic per- 
sistence saved the trip from the 
heartbreak of being a social success 
and a financial failure, After he had 





been asked to be Lowell lecturer at 
Harvard, and in 1923 to represent 
France at the Williamstown Insti- 
tute of Politics, the French priest 
emerged as a world figure in litera- 
ture and public affairs. If one more 
popular glory was needed it came 
in 1928 with his Art of Thinking. 
This book—originally rejected by 
several important New York pub- 
lishers—was the first on personal 
psychology or efficiency to become 
a “best seller.” Reviewed with 
fervor by critics as antithetical as 
Chesterton and John Dewey, it won 
spectacular success, and holds its 
own as a standard work today. 
The reason is the usual Dimnet one 
of definite thought plus the per- 
sonal, human approach. Growing 
out of his innumerable notebooks— 
he always said this “paper mem- 
ory” made up for his own naturally 
poor one—it was a practical effort 
to help normal people to make the 
most of themselves and their lives: 
by avoiding complexes, absent- 
mindedness, fear, the “soul-devas- 
tating habit of saying something 
when we have nothing to say” and 
the “littleness besetting us” in our 
everyday regimes. Its ideal was the 
measure of our full mental effi- 
ciency and creativeness. As an ex- 
ample of the simplicity of genius I 
have never forgotten its advice to 
prepare for the necessities of life 
and death with the same “imagina- 
tive foresight” with which we pack 
our suitcases for a journey! 


re an Art of Thinking 
needed to be followed by an Art of 
Living. This came in 1932 with the 
title of What We Live By—a more 
profound book, which in spite of 
or because of its increased subtlety 
never achieved the success of its 
older sister. While denying that he 
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was a spiritual writer, the Abbé 
does not hesitate in these pages to 
from a humble warning 
against things or people who keep 
us “downstairs” on to ideals of hu- 
man love and service, of beauty in 
art which is an introduction to 
beauty in life, and of union and col- 
laboration with God. 


pass 


Our two more books remained 
to be written by Ernest Dimnet: the 
charmingly candid autobiographies 
quoted throughout this article and 
known as My Old World (1935) 
and My New World (1939). Long 
before this, of course, his literary 
work and annual lecture tours to 
this country had become a full time 
career: he had been obliged to re- 
sign from Stanislas, and had moved 
into the historic little apartment at 
16 rue Chanoinesse — just around 
the corner from Notre Dame. Here 
he remained all through World 
War II, having refused at its begin- 
ning an opportunity to escape 
through Spain. 

But age was catching up with 
him. When, after the Liberation of 
Paris, he returned to the United 
States for a few amazingly vital lec- 
tures, we saw a man in his eighties 
who had suffered cold, hunger and 
humiliation and had spent himself 
untiringly for others. But had he 
not always insisted that any real 
superiority entailed service, and de- 
clared at the end of his most popu- 
lar book that he had no greater am- 
bition than being useful? 


we some the Abbé Dimnet, with his 
obvious wit and charm and sophis- 
tication, must have seemed a kind 
of literary court chaplain. 


They 


would have been amazed to know 
the wells of candor and compassion 
in his heart, and the dream of some 
day writing an impassioned study 
of the early Christians which long 
haunted him. It was not to be, for 
after the second World War he was 
unequal to the concentration of so 
intense a work. He was being 
“honorably lazy,” he said; and 
when thoughts insisted upon being 
written he humored them “in an 
sasy, fatherly way.” So, by another 
paradox, it happened that much of 
his work during the final two years 
appeared in short, suggestive essays. 
He was big enough not to fear 
small things, and less than a 
month before the end Vogue pub- 
lished his “Letter to an American 
Woman who says she ‘would like 
to write.” . . . Years before, in a 
comment on poetry, he had thrown 
out what seemed to me one of his 
most evocative sentences—and one 
which might stand as his own epi- 
taph: Everybody knows that one 
word from someone gifted with a 
rich nature can transform our out- 
look forever. For he himself had 
that rich nature, and he was never 
chary of the generous word. 


Arve his death last December 
8th—the heart having finally given 
out during an attack of pneumonia 

Canon Dimnet was taken back 
to his beloved Trélon for burial. A 
few weeks later, to friends all over 
the world whose names he had so 
thoughtfully left, came the black- 
bordered memorial telling them “he 
would have wished to say au revoir 
and to commend himself to their 
prayers.” . May perpetual light 
shine upon him! 























BERTRAND RUSSELL SPEAKS FOR MAN 


by John D. Beach 


| of the most frequently quoted selections from the voluminous 
writings of Bertrand Russell is taken from “A Free Man’s Worship,” a 
chapter in his book Mysticism and Logic. It concerns the origin, nature 
and fate of the human species. It also serves as an introduction to Rus- 
sell’s moral doctrine. 

No one can reasonably doubt, he writes, that “Man is the product of 
causes which had no prevision of the end they were achieving,” and that 
“his origin, his growth, his hopes and fears, his loves and his beliefs, are 
but the outcome of an accidental collocation of atoms.” It is equally 
certain, he holds, that “no fire, no heroism, no intensity of thought and 
feeling, can preserve an individual life beyond the grave.” Indeed, “all 
the labors of the ages, all the devotion, all the inspiration, all the noon- 
day brightness of human genius, are doomed to extinction in the vast 
death of the solar system.” These things, he adds, “if not quite beyond 
dispute, are yet so nearly certain that no philosophy which rejects them 
ean hope to stand.” 


As a basis for morality, the above “truths” would appear to be wholly 
inadequate. It would seem evident, indeed, that no moral philosophy 
which accepts them could “hope to stand.” At best, such a view of Man 
could only justify a certain dumb submission to the irrational forces 
which bred and which sustain us. 
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Such, however, is not Lord Rus- 
sell’s judgment. Rather, he affirms, 
“Only within the scaffolding of 
these truths, only on the firm 
foundation of unyielding despair, 
can the soul’s habitation be safely 
built.” Thus, though the Power of 
Nature be absolute, those are false 
to Man who urge “that naked 
Power is worthy of worship.” And 
they are to be condemned “who, in 
our day, base their morality upon 
the struggle for survival, maintain- 
ing that the survivors are necessar- 
ily the fittest.” It need not be thus, 
Russell insists. Whatever his origin 
and his fate, whatever the source of 
his loves and beliefs, the choice is 
truly Man’s to make: “Shall we 
worship Force or shall we worship 
Goodness?” It shall be Goodness 
that we worship, avers Lord Rus- 
sell. 


Waar Russell means by Goodness 


is, if we are to take his words at 
face value, the life of wisdom and 
virtue. Why Man should live thus 

why he should choose these as 
the goals of his existence—Russell 
does not explain. The demand is 
arbitrarily made of Man. He calls 
upon us to “preserve our respect for 
truth, for beauty, for the ideal of 
perfection which life does not per- 
mit us to attain.” He asks that we 
embrace “that energy of faith 
which enables us to live constantly 
in the vision of the good.” He in- 
sists that our feeling toward our 
fellows should be that of love: “Be 
it ours to shed sunshine upon their 
path ... to give them the pure joy 
of a _ never-tiring affection, to 
strengthen failing courage . . . let 
us remember that they are fellow- 
sufferers in the same darkness, 
actors in the same tragedy with our- 
selves.” The struggle against Force 


is necessarily an unequal one, the 
tragic outcome inevitable, but “for 
Man ... it remains only to cherish, 
ere yet the blow falls, the lofty 
thoughts that ennoble his little day 
...+ proudly defiant of the irresisti- 
ble forces that tolerate, for a mo- 
ment, his knowledge and his con- 
demnation.” 


Tue doctrine of human life, then, 
that Russell espouses is one of vir- 
tue—above all one of courage. The 
choice has been made. Merely to 
survive will not do. Man must live 
as Man, even though all that is 
essentially human derives from the 
blind surge of matter and will pass 
into the darkness whence it came. 
Man must never submit—even to 
the inevitable. 

It would not be an exaggeration 
to say that the choice between Force 
and Goodness which, in Russell's 
mind, bare existence offers to Man 
is found in striking form at the 
present moment. Its immediate 
origin is twofold: a somewhat less 
than “accidental collocation of 
atoms”—the Hydrogen Bomb; and 
the creed of the Soviet Union, in 
which the glory of Man is offered 
through enslavement to Man. Thus, 
in a mode peculiar to our advanced 
times, the eternal question is posed 
anew. And answer it we must. 





John D. Beach, M.A., Ph.D., Instructor in 
the Department of Philosophy at Marquette 
University, Wis., dissecting Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s recent statement on the issue of peace 
and war, exposes it as nothing more or less 
than a cali for submission to the Soviet 
Union. Dr. Beach is of the opinion that 
Russell is not alone in these views and that 
in time such views will achieve dominance. 
Russell would advise surrender to Commu- 
nism if it were the only alternative to a 
world-destroying war. The issue of our time 
would be quickly resolved should this come 
to pass. 
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How is Man to react to this dev- 
astating embodiment of Nature’s 
Power and its threatened use by 
Soviet Humanism? How fares the 
Free Man, supplicant to none, as 
the “noonday brightness of human 
genius” bids fair to crush him and 
all his works? Shali he concede 
that Force holds absolute dominion 
over his soul? Or shall the worship 
of Goodness—the life of virtue— 
continue whatever its issue? Shall 
Man submit to Force in the name 
of survival? Or shall he disdain 
possible annihilation and defiantly 
assert his freedom? 


| his role of counselor to Man, 
Lord Russell seeks an answer to 
this dilemma, which is but a con- 
crete rendering of the eternal hu- 
man option. The text is a syndi- 
cated article which he _ recently 
wrote for the North American 
Newspaper Alliance. 

The answer which he offers Man, 
one would expect, could only be a 
reaffirmation of the brave tenets 
espoused in “A Free Man’s Wor- 
ship.” A moral doctrine built upon 
cosmic despair and defiance of the 
universe could, seemingly, only de- 
mand of Man that he persevere in 
his rejection of alien Power, what- 
ever its form. 

However, the answer is not what 
we expect. This is first of all sug- 
gested in Russell’s formulation of 
the problem faced by the world. He 
asks two questions of Man. One 
reads: “Here, then, is the problem 
which I present to you: Shall we 
put an end to the human race? Or 
shall man renounce war?” The 
other reads: “The question we must 
ask ourselves is: What steps can 
be taken to prevent a military con- 
test of which the issue must be dis- 
astrous to both sides?” 


As formulated by Lord Russell, the 
problem admits of only one answer. 
On the one side, we have a univer- 
sally acknowledged evil —a disas- 
trous war which might put an end 
to the human race; on the other, 
the renunciation of this evil, war, 
and the taking of those steps neces- 
sary to ensure peace. With the 
problem thus expressed, Man has 
but one rational choice. If war en- 
tails the end of the human race, let 
us, by all means, renounce war. If 
there are steps which can prevent 
the outbreak of so disastrous a war, 
let us, by all means, take them. The 
assumed dilemma is, then, solved. 

However, the ease with which it 
is solved should serve as a warning. 
Neither of the questions posed by 
Lord Russell, it is to be noted, ex- 
plicitly presents both horns of the 
actual dilemma faced by contem- 
porary man. The possible end of 
the human race, let us agree for the 
sake of argument, is one. But what 
precisely is the other? In other 
words, what is involved in the re- 
nunciation of war? And what are 
the “steps” which we should take 
in order to prevent a devastating 
war? 


I. the course of his article, Russell 


does answer each of these ques- 
tions. And when he does so, he ap- 
pears to reject both the repudiation 
of war as an instrument of foreign 
policy and the one certain step 
which would ensure peace. He first 
considers the consequences of a 
direct, unilateral renunciation of 
war. They would, he states, be in- 
tolerable. For, he acknowledges, 
“If either side were to announce 
that it would on no account resort 
to war, it would be diplomatically 
at the mercy of the other side.” 
Accordingly, “Each side, for the 
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sake of self-preservation, must con- 
tinue to say that there are provoca- 
tions which it will not endure.” 

In another passage, Russsell also 
warns against simple surrender to 
the Soviet Union as a means of en- 
suring peace. Presumably, this ac- 
tion is not to be viewed as one of 
the “steps” which can be taken to 
avoid war. He writes: “I personally 
am, of course, not neutral in my 
feelings, and I should not wish the 
danger of war averted by an abject 
submission of the West.” 

And so, the problem faced by 
Man, though initially stated in a 
manner which permitted its imme- 
diate resolution, remains in all its 
force. For those alternatives to war 
and the possible end of the human 
race which Lord Russell has thus 
far considered appear to have been 
rejected as definitely as war itself. 

This, however, is not actually the 
case. For Russell’s rather hesitant 


expression of his personal feeling 
against the “abject submission of 
the West” is not felt to be decisive. 
In fact, the warning against such 
an action is subject to radical quali- 


fication. Thus, immediately after 
issuing the warning, he adds: “But 
as a human being, I have to remem- 
ber that if the issues between East 
and West are to be decided in a 
manner that can give satisfaction 
to anybody, whether Communist or 
anti-Communist then these 
issues must not be decided by 
war.” 

The implication is clear. If the 
gratification of his personal feel- 
ings should involve war, Russell 
would renounce such feelings- 
which is to imply, in turn, that he 
would accept the submission of the 
West if it were the only alternative 
to war. This he would do “as a hu- 
man being.” 


Needless to say, Lord Russell 
does not wish to present his for- 
mula for peace in so direct a man- 
ner. Doubtless, too, he would deny 
that the submission of the West 
was the only alternative to war. 
But such a denial would not be en- 
tirely to the point; for the impor- 
tant thing to note is that if it were 
the one “step” which would permit 
of peace, Russell would opt for 
submission. Furthermore, it will 
shortly become apparent that the 
one alternative to war which Rus- 
sell envisions at present is the prac- 
tical equivalent of submission. 


I. was, we saw, “as a human be- 
ing” that Russell begrudging relin- 
quished his feeling against the sub- 
mission of the West. This neutral 
and abstract consideration of him- 
self, and of all men, is the dominant 
theme of the article. In the very be- 
ginning of the article, Russell states 
it as his intention to say “no single 
word which should appeal to one 
group rather than to another.” 
And he asks his reader to set aside 
his “feelings” on the issue of Com- 
munism “for the moment and to 
consider yourself only as a member 
of a biological species which has 
had a remarkable history and 
whose disappearance none of us 
can desire.” The relevance of this 
request becomes manifest when 
Russell moves to the explicit task 
of proposing a mode of action which 
will lead to peace. 

Preparatory to this, Russell com- 
pares the present international 
situation to that which existed in 
times past between two unwilling 
duelists. “The only hope in such 
cases,” he writes, “was the inter- 
vention by friends of both parties 
suggesting an accommodation to 
which both sides could agree.” In 
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the present instance, Russell as- 
signs the role of intermediary to 
the neutral nations, which “from 
the narrowest considerations of 
self-interest” must do all that is 
within their power to prevent a 
world war. The goal they must 
seek is an analogous accommoda- 
tion between East and West. He 
writes: “If I were in control of a neu- 
tral government, I should consider 
it my paramount duty to see to it 
that my country continued to have 
inhabitants. The only way by 
which I could make this probable 
would be to promote some kind of 
accommodation between the powers 
on opposite sides of the iron cur- 
tain.” 

We must now ask what this 
commodation” between East and 
West means, since in it lies the 
proffered solution to Man’s present 
problem, war having been uncondi- 
tionally rejected. Two brief selec- 
tions from the article supply the 
answer to this question. Though 
quite subtle in form, they are clear 
and definite in meaning. 


*ac- 


W:; AT we are to understand by the 


« 


above-mentioned “accommodation” 
is first revealed in words spoken by 
one Professor Edgar D. Adrian, an 
English authority on nerve physi- 
ology. Russell quotes from an ad- 
dress given by Professor Adrian to 
the British Association, a scientific 
society of which he is president. 
Among the points made by Profes- 
sor Adrian in this address is that an 
intolerable degree of radio-activity 
might result from a widespread 
atomic war. Joined to such warn- 
ings is this remarkable statement: 
“Unless we are ready to give up 
some of our old loyalties, we may 
be forced into a fight which might 
end the human race.” 


Allowing for the unwillingness of 
his audience to accept an outright 
call for surrender (a valid assump- 
tion, we trust), could Professor 
Adrian’s meaning be more evident? 
The “loyalties” in question can only 
be those which now separate us 
from the theoreticians of the Soviet 
Union, and which we now seek, at 
our peril, to defend—else to relin- 
quish them would avail us naught. 
Accordingly, the implied demand 
that we prepare ourselves to give 
them up can mean but one thing: 
we must prepare ourselves to accept 
the effective capitulation of the 
West to the Soviet Union. 


Tue identical notion is expressed 
by Russell himself. His is the sec- 
ond statement which bears on the 
meaning which we should attach to 
the suggested program of “accom- 
modation” between East and West. 
It comes after several passages 
which remind one of “A Free Man’s 
Worship.” As in that work, Man 
is related to the vast and fluid cos- 
mos from which he emerged and to 
which, the tale runs, he will one day 
return. The transient glory which 
is Man’s is again spoken of with 
fervor. “For countless ages,” we 
are reminded, “the sun rose and set, 
the moon waxed and waned, the 
stars shone in the night, but it was 
only with the coming of man that 
these things were understood.” He 
adds: “In art and literature and re- 
ligion some men have shown a 
sublimity of feeling which makes 
the species worth preserving.” He 
then asks: “Is all this to end in 
horror because so few are able to 
think of man rather than of this or 
that group of men?” 

Lord Russell would not have it 
so. Thus, ignoring his previous 
statement that it is the “sublimity 
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of feeling” possessed by some men 
which justifies the species, he pro- 
claims: “I appeal as a human being 
to human beings: Remember your 
humanity and forget the rest.” 
The “rest” which we are asked 
to “forget” is, we must assume, the 
body of beliefs which characterize 
Western civilization whether 
rooted in the Faith, a_ natural 
knowledge of the good, a clever 
pragmatism or a defiant humanism. 
These beliefs are, of course, what 
distinguish us, however imper- 
fectly, from our fellow-men in the 
Soviet Union and allied lands; they 
equivalent to the “loyalties” 
which Professor Adrian suggests 
we give up in order to avoid the pos- 
sible cataclysm of atomic war. 
They are also, as Lord Russell him- 
self insists, that from which the hu- 
man species derives its worth. And 
yet we are now asked to “forget” 
them in the name of survival—in 
the name of Humanity! It is thus 
that we are to “accommodate” our- 


are 


selves to those on the opposite side 
of the iron curtain. 


And so, the Free man, contem- 


plating the premature extinction of 
all that is human, submits. His wor- 
ship of Goodness, as embodied in 
the virtuous acts and _ noble 
thoughts of Man, was a fleeting 
thing. He now prostrates himself 
before Power. And he asks that we 
join him. 

The inconsistency between Ber- 
trand Russell’s brave counsel of 
the past and what he presently ad- 
vocates is not the present concern. 
Nor is our primary interest cen- 
tered on the essential inadequacy of 
an arbitrary and defiant humanism 
as a basis for moral constancy. 
What is of vital importance is that 
Russell’s current views are being 
presented at all—-and read, and 
perhaps accepted. I would suggest 
that he is not alone in these views. 
I would also suggest that, in time, 
these views may achieve dominance 
among Free Men. Should this 
occur, the issue of our time would 
indeed be quickly resolved. For 
then our principal “ideological” 
weapon against the Soviet Union 
would be openly expressed fear for 
our survival. 





Sentiment Versus Simplicity 


in Catholic Art 


by VIRGINIA COOKSTON 


Bane a convert to the Church 
frees me from the bond of sentiment 
that forees Catholic art down to its 
inert position. Medieval habits, 
practices, and objects of worship 
have their place in the dress and lit- 
urgy of our Church because of her 
tradition. But the Renaissance- 
imitated art which is prevalent in 
statues, stained glass windows, pic- 
tures, religious articles, and other 
forms of Catholic art, is as anti- 
quated as the culture of Louis XIV, 
and as artificial as the interior deco- 
ration of his period. 

This article purports to be noth- 
ing more than food for thought. It 
is not the dissertation of an expert, 
but the attempt of a layman, who 
has a brief but substantial back- 
ground in art, to acquaint other 
Catholics, who have not been trained 
to appreciate art, with our problem. 
The author is a convert whose great- 
est love is for God, whose strongest 
loyalty is to His Church, and whose 
ultimate desire is to serve both. Be- 
cause I want Catholicism to be as 
important to others as it is to me, 
and because I think that all mani- 
festations of it should do justice to 
the beauty and truth Christ gave it; 
for these reasons and others I dare 
to criticize some aspects of its art, 
and to offer some constructive sug- 
gestions for its improvement. 


Renassance art was well-suited to 
the centuries in which it was born. 
It was a manifestation of the phi- 
losophy and ideals of that age. To 
transplant it into the mechanical, 
scientific, atomic twentieth century, 
however, is as illogical as an at- 
tempt to grow palm trees in Alaska. 
It simply does not belong to our 
culture. 

Big, majestic colonial homes were 
well adapted to their spacious set- 
tings at the end of a row of trees on 
the large prosperous plantations of 
pre-Civil War days in the South. 
But today such a house looks ridicu- 
lous when it is built on a small lot 
in a residential section of town, only 
forty feet or so from the street, with 
no slaves (thank God) to keep it 
clean, warm, and glamorous. There 
are many such houses being built in 
Southern towns every day, because 
they symbolize something grand to 
their owners. We are sentimental 
about them to the extent that we 
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break the rules of logic and good 
taste in our effort to cling to these 
products of the past—of the golden 
age of the South. 

Likewise in our Catholic churches 
we continue to cling to art that is 
the product of another age, and not 
really our golden age, at that, be- 
cause it was during the Renaissance 
period that Protestant denomina- 
tions sprang up in protest to the 
Church. Although the teachings of 
the Church never change, although 
she is rich in her heritage, she 
should retain only the best of the 
past and accept the best of the pres- 
ent. Only the best is good enough 
for Christ’s Church. 


Pore Pius XII “. warned the 
Bishops against allowing ‘second- 
rate and stereotyped statues and 
images to be multiplied.” He added: 
‘New churches should be resplend- 
ent for the simple beauty of their 
lines, abhorring all deceitful adorn- 
ment, everything that savors of neg- 
lect of art or want of pains should 
be avoided.’ His advice was to ‘open 
wide the portals and tender sincere 
welcome to every good and progres- 
sive development of the approved 
and venerable traditions.’ ” 

These statements, from an article 
on Vatican cautions on Art 
(Arnaldo Cortesi, “Vatican Cau- 
tions Prelates on Art,” New York 
Times, July 20, 1952, p. 16, col. 4.), 
very clearly substantiate the pre- 
ceding criticism of “second-rate and 
stereotyped” art and recommend 
the use of simplicity in design, or 
“simple beauty of their lines, abhor- 
ring all deceitful adornment.” 

One reason for the second-rate 
art which abounds in many Catho- 
lie churches, according to a univer- 
sity priest, is that during certain 
periods of mass immigration to this 
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country Catholics came in great 
numbers, particularly from Ireland 
and Italy. The Church did well to 
provide buildings for the worship 
of these newcomers; to decorate 
them with fine works of art was far 
too costly. Furthermore, these peo- 
ple were accustomed to Renaissance 
art in their homelands, only it was 
the genuine work of the Old Mas- 
ters that they had known in the old 
cathedrals of Europe. Since the 
decoration of the buildings for 
these immigrants was less impor- 
tant than the building itself, the art 
was inferior in quality. 

In the intervening years this in- 
ferior art has perpetuated itself, a 
fact which has obviously been 
called to the attention of the Vati- 
can. How can inferior art manifest 
the ideals of a superior Faith? Why 
do Catholics fail to improve the 
quality of their art as soon as they 
are materially able, in order to re- 
flect the true quality of that Faith? 
Many non-Catholics judge _ the 
Church by what they see in Catho- 
lic churches. Do they see a true pic- 
ture of Catholic belief when they 
look with disgust at the cheap, in- 
ferior art in so many of our 
churches? 


Gow gilt and meaningless frills 
are as becoming to Catholicism as 
rhinestones and pearls would be to 
a strong, young man. Ostentatious 
ornaments are no more appropriate 


to the character of the Catholic 
Church than gaudy, cheap clothing 
is to a stately lady of impeccable 
taste. Simplicity and purity of 
thought are the essence of Roman 
Catholic doctrine, therefore these 
qualities should be brought out by 
the Church’s dress. Modern art 
does justice to the strength and 
beauty of the Church because it re- 
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flects these traits of simplicity and 
purity of thought. 

Many people recoil at the very 
mention of “modern art” because 
the term is so ambiguous. It is mis- 
used and misunderstood to the ex- 
tent that artists themselves are at 
variance as to its meaning. Perhaps 
this ambiguity is a good fault, be- 
cause it attests to the versatility of 
the term “modern art.” We might 
compare it with an adolescent who 
undergoes so many changes in that 
phase of his growth that he can 
hardly understand himself, much 
less explain himself to others. 

Common misunderstanding of 
modern art is justifiable in view of 
its inconsistency. Some associate 
the term with melted clocks. Oth- 
ers, with a child’s scribbling. Or 
spattered and dribbled paint. To 
still others it means utter chaos 
without purpose. For the purpose 
of this article “modern art” infers 
none of these extremes such as sur- 
realism, primitivism, abstract col- 
lage, cubism, or experimentation in 
any form. For our purpose the term 
is used in its simplest context—to 
mean orderly, well-arranged com- 
positions which contain simplicity 
in design; clarity in subject-matter; 
and harmony of components. To 
meet the demand of religious art 
such designs can be either realistic, 
such as the paintings of Rouault, or 
abstract. 


a the advantages that a 
modern statue of the Virgin has 
over the photographically perfect 
types we know in our churches to- 
day. Those the author has seen are 
beautiful women dressed in various 
robes and mantillas. Each has eyes, 
nose, fingers, and all other human 
features, perfect to the last detail. 
Each has an _ expression which 
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achieves some sort of serenity. Bul 
the fact remains that it could be the 
statue of any beautiful woman. 
There is nothing really special, in 
a celestial way, about her, except 
that she is supposed to represent 
the Virgin Mary. 


Suppose we remove this beautiful 
image of a woman from her pedes- 
tal. Of course the average Catholic, 
who is far more sentimental than 
informed about art, may balk at the 
very idea. He may pronounce this 
an act of treason. Nevertheless, we 
place on its pedestal a statue that 
will shock our conservatives as 
much as newly-built modernized 
churches, such as St. James Major 
in New Orleans, shock the congre- 
gation accustomed to elaborate, old, 
cluttered cathedrals. 

As the newness wears off, how- 
ever, prejudice is gradually replaced 
by a familiarity that leads conserva- 
tives to a wonderful new experi- 
ence. First they will call Modern 
Mary an abstract atrocity. Later 
they will lower their voices and 
study her with far greater interest 
than they had mustered for her 
predecessor. They will continually 
see new things in her because they 
will not be restricted to the same 
features every time they look at her. 
Eventually they will perceive her 
real value, and probably prefer her 
to the former statue, which was less 
spiritual and less universal. 


Ba conn Mary’s face has no fea- 
tures which restrict it to any par- 
ticular race or individual type. Her 
head is perfectly shaped, half-tilted 
and half-bowed in femininity and 
reverence. Her arms are bent in 
prayer, but her hands are only sug- 
gested forms. They have no fingers. 
Her body is in perfect proportions 
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under the subtle mantle which 
covers her head and falls softly over 
her arms, draping downward in 
gentle folds. 

This Virgin is more than a 
woman. She is the spirit of woman- 
hood. She has no race and is no cer- 
tain type individual. She is more 
than human because her abstract- 
ness gives her a celestial quality. 
She is more than a specific individ- 
ual with a certain type nose and 
mouth, and eyes and hair of a par- 
ticular color. She is to me what I 
want to see in her. To the man 
kneeling beside me she has a differ- 
ent countenance, depending upon 
his concept of her. To each of us 
she is the embodiment of his own 
individual ideals of beauty, truth, 
purity, and goodness. Each of us 
is free, therefore, to enjoy his very 
own version of Mary. Thus she be- 
comes a personal image, not merely 
the Mary that some artist visualized 
in his studio, or duplicated from a 
lovely young model. 


Wrues the dramatic, powerful Sta- 
tions of the Cross were hung in the 


Sacred Heart Church in Baton 
Rouge, La., they shocked and even 
disgusted those Catholics who were 
accustomed to the stereotyped ver- 
sions. Yet Father Gregory’s work 
of art won the hearty admiration 
and approval of artists — whether 
Catholic, non-Catholic, or atheist. 
Artists appreciated the genius of the 
work because it so powerfully de- 
picts the emotional impact of 
Christ’s crucifixion. The dark, 
gloomy colors of the backgrounds 
establish a mood of tragedy, the 
greatest tragedy the world has ever 
known. The figure of Christ is 
powerfully portrayed: His white 
robe attesting to His divinity and 
accentuating Him; His pathetic ex- 
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pression to His disappointment in 
man, for whom He was making His 
sacrifice; His straining muscles to 
the weight of His burden. Even the 
most confirmed atheist should be 
moved to compassion at the sight 
of so passionate a dedication. 

The shocked Catholics, on the 
other hand, were sentimental about 
the conventional type Stations with 
a sky blue background and beauti- 
ful faces on figures clad in neat, 
clean robes. Naturally they would be 
shocked by so sudden a change, and 
even offended. Their indignation 
has evaporated with the years, how- 
ever. As one conservative recently 
confided, “They grow on you.” 


As a non-Catholic I peered into 
some cathedrals merely out of curi- 
osity. Protestant family, friends, 
and teachers had convinced me that 
Catholics are superstitious, and the 
ornaments I saw in their churches 
confirmed this accusation. Catholic 
art was one of the most repulsive 
aspects of Catholicism before I be- 
came attracted to the doctrine. | 
became a Catholic in spite of the 
art. Now, two years later, I attend 
some churches whose decoration 
still distracts my attention from the 
Mass and my missal. 

Long ago I realized that this imi- 
tative art is not a true manifesta- 
tion of Catholic doctrine, but rather 
just a gaudy creation of some sin- 
cere artist whose work was selected 
by someone in authority who was 
untutored in art appreciation. It is 
this realization, however, that dis- 
tresses me. Why should we have so 
artificial, so misleading, and so in- 
ferior an external garb for our 
Faith? Why should we hide its nat- 
ural beauty under such a gaudy 
garment? Why can we not clothe it 
in a robe that will enhance that 
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beauty and draw attention to it in- 
stead of to the outer garment? 


Povey there are many priests 
who would like to simplify the in- 
terior of their churches, but hesi- 
tate to upset the congregation by 
making such a change. As one 
priest told me, the decoration of his 
cathedral was ridiculous, in an ar- 
tistic sense. He agreed that the col- 
ors are circus-like; there are too 
many clashing textures on the 
walls; depressing tones; inexplica- 
ble ornaments, and other distract- 
ing frills. “But if I moved a single 
object,” he contended, “the people 
would rise up in protest. It is not 
my place to make changes—that’s 
up to the people themselves.” 

New churches should be designed 
by reputable, well-trained architects 
and interior decorators, who would 
not perpetuate bad art but utilize 
the latest contributions that art has 
made to our culture, and our Faith. 
To continue to rebuild inferior 
church buildings and decorate them 
with interior art work is to violate 
Pope Pius’s warning. To patronize 
the manufacturers of such art is to 
encourage its continuation. If we 
increase our demand for good, func- 
tional Catholic art, however, a mar- 
ket will develop and produce it and 
improve it. 

In this nation of industry and 
age of mass production, good design 
is just as economical as bad. Func- 
tional, handsome modern furniture 
can be purchased for the same price 
‘as nostalgic, dust-catching “period” 
furniture. How much better the 
furniture that is designed for our 
efficiently-designed homes and our 
stepped-up way of life. 

Ornate old churches should un- 
dergo some plaster surgery under 
the supervision of experts. A mere 
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coat of Kem-tone would work won- 
ders on a church that has as many 
different textures on the walls as 
many cathedrals that I have seen in 
the cities of Louisiana and through- 
out Mexico. It is interesting to note, 
however, that Mexico has erected a 
church that illustrates the sort of 
structure advocated in this article, 
the only church that the author has 
seen that so effectively answers 
the problem treated here. It is La 
Purisima in Monterrey, Mexico, a 
true example of honest, functional, 
modern church architecture, a real 
aid to worship. 

It is interesting to notice the re- 
lationship between progress and 
sentiment. Compare the progress of 
sentimental cities like Mobile, New 
Orleans, Charleston, Boston, and 
San Francisco with such cities as 
Los Angeles, Houston, Miami, and 
New York. Progressive, efficient, 
energetic Americans strive for im- 
provement of their standard of liv- 
ing in every aspect of their culture. 
Is it not strange, therefore, that 
they neglect to give their churches 
the benefit of their progress? Is it 
not contradictory that our churches 
live in a past that was not even de- 
veloped in our country, but in other 
countries centuries ago? By per- 
petuating prevalent Catholic art we 
are neglecting the most important 
phase of our culture for the flimsy 
reason that we are too sentimental 
about it to improve it, and make it 
more worthy of our Church. 

- 
Tne flexibility of modern art leaves 
us so wide a choice that it can fit 
the taste of anyone except the stub- 
born realists who insist upon pho- 
tographic likeness. A community 
trained to appreciate abstract mod- 
ern art might prefer a church along 
more extreme modern lines. A con- 
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servative community, however, 
would insist upon easily-recogniza- 
ble artifacts. They would appreci- 
ate simplified modern art on the 
realistic side. Either community 
can be satisfied. 

Athough art is merely a veneer 
to the Church’s belief, although it is 
only a crutch for worship, it is still 
an important visual aid, and as 
such should be as effective as pos- 
sible. When it is ornamental be- 
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yond the limits of good taste, it is 
disgusting. When it is photographic 
beyond the aim of creative art, it 
is ineffective as true art. When 
it cries out for attention like a side- 
show barker, it is distracting. But 
when it is as simple as Catholic 
doctrine —as aesthetic as Catholic 
ideals—as pure as Catholic thought 
—and as universal as our Church 
itself—then and only then does art 
do justice to the Catholic Faith. 


Worldfire 


by KEVIN F. DOHERTY, S.J. 


HoSANNAH! all creation hymns lo Christ: 

the flaming palms that fall from clouded trees, 
the morning-glory garments spread before His feet 
still fragrant with a spikenard unpriced, 

the roadside lilies, flung like galaxies, 

the donkey earth that rides creation’s street. 
But hushed hosannahs soon throb everywhere: 
the hour of darkness and a God alone 

beneath the moon, a stillness in the air, 

a lightning shroud, a purple thoroughfare, 

and the Worldfire is eclipsed and sealed in stone. 


A thunderlight and then an open tomb, 

the Worldfire rises quickening each flower: 

a maiden Lily smiles in household bloom, 

a Rosemary keeps a long-remembered hour; 

He passes through a walled-in grove to share 

His splendor: branches stir to a throbbing hand 
and burgeon honeycombed; to those who fare 
the nighted sea He dawns on a silver strand 

a Worldfire rising now in Heaven's Holy Land. 














Big Girls Don’t Cry 


by PRISCILLA O’BRIEN MAHONEY 


I was three years old when I fell 
on the sidewalk scuffing my knees 
to a dripping red. As usual I began 
screaming for help in unrestrained 
abandon. In a moment, as I fully 
expected, my mother was at my 
side. After noting the superficial 
nature of my wounds, she ex- 
claimed, “Why on earth must you 
cry. Don’t you know you're a big 
girl now!” 

And that was the last time I was 
ever a little girl. From then on I 
gradually became aware that I was 
growing at a slightly faster pace 
than my girlhood contemporaries. 
Nor did it escape my notice that 
my smaller built friends were often 
surrounded by the most delicate 
concern while I, because I was a big 
girl, was thought well enough 
equipped to stand on my own two 
sturdy feet. 

How could I think otherwise as I 
watched more petite girls basking 
in such parental solicitudes as “You 
poor little thing. You must be tired. 
Mother will dry the dishes for you.” 
But just let me express any degree 
of weariness short of falling over 
in a dead faint, and I'd simply be 
laughed at even while the dish 
towel was being thrust into my pro- 
testing hands. 

When I reflect on this period of 
my life, I know that my feelings 
bore a strong resemblance to those 


of Shakespeare’s Shylock when he 
said, “If you prick us, do we not 
bleed? If you tickle us, do we not 
laugh? If you poison us, do we not 
die?” Why couldn’t people under- 
stand that I had every reason to 
suffer even more than my smaller 
feminine counterparts since I defi- 
nitely possessed a greater area for 
receiving pain! 

But, though I literally shouted 
such reasonings to all about me, I 
was no more heeded than if I were 
“a voice crying in the wilderness.” 
People believed only in the evi- 
dence of what they could see. And 
what they saw was the unmistak- 
able fact that I was a big girl which 
was ample reason for me to be im- 
pervious to the slings and arrows 
of life. Is it any wonder that I 
finally became convinced that so- 
ciety demanded of larger females 
nothing less than a life of heroic 
asceticism. 


To make matters worse, nature 
herself was arrayed against me and 
relentlessly forced me to keep on 
growing. It wasn’t that I was fat, 





For those of our feminine readers who 
happen to be five feet, seven and over, 
Priscilla O’Brien Mahoney's tale of her own 
trials and tribulations and subsequent tri- 
umph, will be a comfort and a spur. And 
there are a few hints for the men as well. 
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mind you: I was just plain big. By 
the time I reached the stormy sea 
of adolescence, I was in the humili- 
ating position of being a head taller 
than most of the other girls my 
age. With this revolting develop- 
ment I was given a whole new batch 
of penalties for my size. 

The first of these taboos had to 
do with the normal, human emotion 
of fear. It was the time I complained 
to my father in all sincerity that I 
was still afraid of the dark. With 
an expression of stunned surprise 
he exclaimed, “What! A big, over- 
grown girl like you, afraid of the 
dark!” 

And “that was the most unkind- 
est cut of all.” It was bad enough 
being a big girl. Now I was to see 


myself a real monstrosity, over- 
grown with bigness. No _ doubt 


about it, the future held only one 
outlet for me and my kind—a life- 
long position in the sideshow of a 
circus! 

Another time I was penalized for 
being a big girl was when I was 
fourteen years old and endowed 
with the usual bounding activity of 
the average teen-ager. On this par- 
ticular occasion, I had just com- 
pleted a flying leap through our liv- 
ing room where I left a couple of 
upturned rugs in my wake. This 
episode brought on the rather grim 
counsel from my mother that big 
girls are expected to walk more in 
a manner suggesting queenly dig- 
nity. So now I was supposed to act 
like a queen before I even had a 
running chance at trying the role 
of princess. 


‘Tunez prohibitions due to my 
rapid rate of growth were accumu- 
lating too fast for me to handle. I 
had now arrived at the point where 
I was an overgrown girl whose pub- 
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lic demanded of her the fearless- 
ness of an Amazon united to the 
regal demeanor of a feminine mon- 
arch. How to juggle my tempera- 
ment so I could act as I was ex- 
pected to, was a problem too deep 
for one of my adolescent years to 
solve. 

Yet, all the penalties imposed 
upon my stature up to now were as 
nothing compared to the devastat- 
ing blow ! was about to receive. 
This one occurred on the occasion 
of my first dance which was held 
in the school gym. I was so excited 
while I preened my feathers for this 
adult and glamorous pastime, that 
it seemed as if the whole world 
stood still in breathless anticipa- 
tion. For the time being, I even for- 
got about my troublesome size. 

Then came the night of the dance 

the night when every star fell 
from the sky. For as it turned out, 
all of my fragile looking friends 
blithely pirouetted with gay gal- 
lants, while I spent the entire eve- 
ning propping up one end of the 
gym wall! This tragic outcome 
meant only one thing for me 
romance could never come to such 
as I. 


Tue morning after that fateful 
dance, I revealed to my mother the 
sad fact that she had begotten a 
wallflower. Unfortunately, her sin- 
cere efforts at consoling me con- 
tained a guileless dash of salt when 
she said, “Don’t worry about such 
things. After all, almost all boys of 
fifteen are a little afraid of big 
girls.” 


To this hopeless pronounce- 
ment I bravely replied with pre- 
tended indifference, “Oh well, 1 


guess there are other careers be- 
sides marriage.” 


“Marriage!” shrieked my mother, 
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“why that’s an entirely different 
story.” 

“But a story has to have a begin- 
ning, and I’m not ever going to get 
one—ever!” I cried, suddenly toss- 
ing indifference to the four winds 
and hurling myself from the room 
in a flood of girlish tears. 


Ovens I thought of how reward- 
ing life would be if things had been 
the other way around and I were a 
big boy. Then the world would 
have looked up to me in awe. As it 
was, the old globe merely took one 
disenchanted look at my somewhat 
plus seven shoes, and then moved 
swiftly on. 

Besides, if I could have claimed 
just one dainty physical feature, I 
would have capitalized on that. But 
the only small thing about me was 
the size of my ear canals which a 
doctor once declared to be the 
tiniest he had ever seen. Now who 
has ever thought a woman devastat- 
ing simply because her ear canals 
were puny? 

However, all things must have an 
end, and growth eventually stops 
too. With this accomplishment, I 
had finally achieved a kind of re- 
bellious resignation to the mental 
picture I had formed of my tower- 
ing stature. I was five feet, seven 
and a half inches tall, and weighed 
one hundred and forty pounds, or, 
“ten stone” as my father would 
have it. I boldly wondered if, de- 
spite such proportions, I might 
dare try for a college education. 


Mecu to my surprise, admission 
to the halls of higher learning was 
very easily obtained. In fact, the 
registrar never so much as hinted 
that the school preferred a smaller 
type of female student. Further- 
more, during my scholastic years, 
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I happily discovered one compensa- 
tion for my height. I was a smash- 
ing success as jumping center on 
the girls’ basketball team! 

Maybe it was because I was such 
an effective center that the diploma 
eventually granted me contained 
no clause about physical size miti- 
gating its validity. I was sure the 
oversight would be of some help 
when I went to apply for a teaching 
position. 


Evenrvaty I mustered up enough 
courage and approached the super- 
intendent of public schools. Inward- 
ly, | was hoping against hope that 
there might be a positive drought of 
teachers so that the school authori- 
ties could be induced to hire a big 
one. Little did I suspect the revela- 
tion that was in store for me. For 
the superintendent, after first not- 
ing my scholastic credentials, de- 
clared that while it was not his 
policy to appoint such a youngster 
to high school teaching, he believed 
he could safely make an exception 
in my case. My height, he informed 
me, would compensate for my lack 
of experience in maintaining atten- 
tion as well as discipline in the 
classroom. 

I couldn’t believe what I heard. 
I had been offered a good position 
in a large public high school, not 
in spite of my size, but actually be- 
cause of it! Could this mean that 
I was beginning to reap the harvest 
of my adolescent tears? I couldn’ 
tell yet. Besides, I was still wres- 
tling with the uncertainty that | 
was a flop romantically speaking, 
and that is a pretty serious kind of 
flop to be when you are a woman 
just turned twenty-one. 

But the demands of the teaching 
profession are insistent and I had 
little time to conjecture about the 
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future. Furthermore, I discovered, 
just as the superintendent said, that 
size is a handy thing to have in a 
high school classroom. This fact 
could, perhaps, best be illustrated 
by my encounter with Steve, a big, 
bulging seventeen-year-old half- 
back on the school football team. 

I had asked my English class to 
write a short theme on “Why I Like 
Summer Vacation.” After the usual 
whispered grumblings, the class 
settled down to work — all except 
Steve. Instead, he studiously exam- 
ined a wrist guard, part of his 
armor for football practice. 

“Why aren’t you writing?” I 
asked the school Superman. 

“Because I don’t feel like it,” was 
his nonchalant reply. 

The next moment, that bewil- 
dered hero of the gridiron found 
himself ingloriously yanked up by 
his coat collar and forcefully heaved 
out the door by his evidently strong- 
armed teacher. 


, reaction to this now out- 
moded method of discipline was 
both gratifying and far-reaching. 
Not only did he shower me with his 
approval after school that day, but 
as a disciple of brawn, he managed 
to inform the entire student body 
that his English teacher was a gal 
who could back up her requests 
with a nifty pair of biceps. As a re- 
sult, the order and decorum in all 
of my classes were nothing short of 
miraculous from that time on. 
Moreover, I became affectionately 
known throughout the school as 
“Steve’s English Teacher.” 


Hence, as things were progress- 
ing, I grudgingly had to concede 
that there were a few fringe bene- 
fits attached to the more heroic 
stature. Yet, I was still troubled by 
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a gloomy suspicion that I had noth- 
ing much to crow about other than 
the fact that I had proved to be 
an effective physical threat to cer- 
tain misguided high school stu- 
dents. Even Cleopatra, I was sure, 
would have been handicapped if her 
most fetching characteristic had 
been weight lifting. I hadn’t for- 
gotten my mother’s statement about 
boys being afraid of big girls. But 
then had she referred only to fif- 
teen-year-old boys? 


Fon some years | meditated on 
this ~uestion and then I found the 
answer in the most unexpected 
way. It was the day a certain dash- 
ing young Irishman offered me an 
unexpected proposal of marriage. 

Naturally, I was so dumfounded 
by this undreamed of turn of events, 
that very unromantically I blurted 
out, “But I am a big girl!” 

His reply, I think, was a perfect 
example of sparkling Irish charm 
at its complimentary best. He said, 
“My dear, if you were to hang for 
your size tomorrow, you'd die inno- 
cent!” 

But even such an elegant answer 
proved nothing to me at that mo- 
ment, for if this man were in love, 
he’d naturally be blind as a bat. 

Therefore, I was taking no 
chances of entering the marriage 
state under false pretenses. So I 
continued to splutter, “You mean 
you hadn’t noticed how big I am? 
Why I was even a wallflower once!” 

“How nice,” beamed Prince 
Charming, as if I had just informed 
him that in addition to my striking 
beauty, I was worth a couple of 
million dollars. “Now isn’t this my 
lucky day!” 

With that, he gravely recited the 
following lines from John Moore’s 
poem, “Wallflowers” : 




















SEQUENCE FOR PENTECOST 


“Wallflowers ... 
May bloom when other fragile 
blossoms fade. 
if they endure the shower of girl- 
ish tears 
They grow more beautiful and 
unafraid, 
More gentle, prudent as they strive 
to please— 
I think that I shall marry one of 
these. 
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That did it. For how could I re- 
fuse a man who not only proposed 
to me in poetry, but who flatly de- 
clared that he hadn’t even noticed I 
was five feet, seven and a half inches 
tall! All of which proves that fif- 
teen-year-old boys just might be 
afraid of big girls, but full grown 
men will sometimes marry them. 
And after that, we all become “the 
little woman”! 


Sequence for Pentecost 


by JAMES F. COTTER, S.J. 


Licur of our minds, 
Flame of our heart's love, 
Pillar and Cloud, 
Whirlwind and Wood-dove, 


Rose of the morning, 
Star of the night, 

Snow on the mountains, 
Our Nest and our Flight, 


Dayspring and Orient, 


Cloud-infurled, 


Shine through the fingers 
Of our forest world. 


Dove in the cleft rock, 


Gray hills apart, 


Sing to the winter 
Of our buried heart. 




























JUVENILE 
COURTS 
AND 
DELINQUENTS 


by Hercules Al Cavalier 


Tre problems raised by juvenile 
delinquency were met by creating 
Juvenile Courts to deal with youth- 
ful offenders. Although these Courts 
are staffed by many high-minded 
and conscientious men, the con- 
tinued increase of juvenile delin- 
quency indicates that the problems 
are not being handled as wisely or 
as effectively as they could be. 
Perhaps this is because of the 
way Juvenile Courts came into be- 
ing. Instead of juvenile delinquency 
being studied by learned men ex- 











perienced as parents and in the 
ways of wrongdoers, who could 
recommend the best manner of 
handling the problems created, 
each community was left to handle 
it in its own way. Judges without 
previous experience with wrong- 
doers groped along and gradually 
the present system of Juvenile 
Courts with their informal proce- 
dure, juvenile officers and detention 
homes, developed. Because _ suc- 
cessful parents were but seldom 
available, the Judges had to rely on 
the assistance of many “do-good- 
ers,” whose highly emotional desire 
to “help” youthful offenders often 
served in the place of common 
sense and parental know-how. 


er only is common sense and 
parental experience disregarded in 
Juvenile Court proceedings, but the 
constitutional rights of the youth- 
ful offenders and the safeguards of 
due process of law are ignored. 
The youthful offender is denied the 
right to a writ of habeas corpus, 
to be released on bail pending the 
trial of his case, to be represented 
by a lawyer of his own choosing, 
to a trial by jury, to call witnesses 
in his own behalf, or to cross-exam- 
ine the witnesses testifying against 
him. Because of this system, a 
Juvenile Court Judge plays God in 
a star chamber proceeding in which 
he is influenced more by reports of 
juvenile, truancy and _ probation 
officers, than by the evidence pre- 
sented and the offense committed. 

Even more harmful, the system 
tends to institutionalize the youth- 
ful offender, by bringing him into 
contact with many youths whose 
delinquency has become a perma- 
nent pattern, some of whom are 
vicious, brutal, unmoral and de- 


praved. After having been detained 


in a Juvenile Detention Home for a 
week or two—and many are de- 
tained for months—the youthful 
offender tends to become one of the 
“gang,” and from then on to asso- 
ciate with the boys he met at the 
Home, offending again and again 
and eventually going on to Reform 
School, the Reformatory and the 
Penitentiary. 


Some fifty years ago, Frank J. 
Murasky, a kindly man of great 
wisdom and the gift of an under- 
standing heart, was Judge of the 
Juvenile Court in San Francisco, 
and made it one of the most suc- 
cessful of said Courts in the nation, 
despite the many weaknesses inher- 
ent in their procedures. 

An employee of San Francisco's 
City Hall consulted the writer about 
his nephew, a seventeen year old 
youth who lived with his family on 
Rincon Hill, “south of the slot.” 
Pat was a sophomore at Rincon 
High, a good student, and an altar 
boy at St. Patrick’s Church. But, 
after being detained in the Juvenile 
Detention Home several years be- 
fore, Pat had been involved in a 
number of other offenses and de- 
tained in the Detention Home four 
times in the three previous years. 
Being acquainted with the family 
and having a high regard for them, 
the writer had gone down to their 
home to find out what had caused 
Pat to become a juvenile offender. 





Hercules Al Cavalier contends—after forty 
years’ experience in finance, business and 
the law—that a better method of handling 
juvenile delinquents could be devised than 
the Juvenile Courts as presently constituted, 
and he offers here a nine-point program for 
consideration. Mr. Cavalier is the author 
of the proposed “Non-Partisan Judiciary 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States.” 
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It took time and patience to get the 
facts, but after gaining his confi- 
dence, Pat had been willing to talk 
freely about his “capers,” as he 
called them. 

The first time he was taken to 
the Juvenile Detention Home, he 
had been half scared to death, Pat 
explained. After registering in at 
the office and being assigned a bed 
in an airy ward on an upper floor, 
the matron, seeing that he was 
badly seared, took him to the din- 
ing room for a large piece of pie 
with ice-cream on top of it, and 
then up to the top of the building 
where he found a play-field with 
hand-ball courts and a gymnasium, 
where she introduced him to a num- 
ber of the boys up there and left 
him with them. 


Arr two weeks at the Home, Pat 
had appeared in the Juvenile Court, 
where Judge Murasky had talked 
with him in a fatherly manner, got 
him to promise to keep out of 
trouble, and then sent him home. 
Pat had left the Detention Home 
and his new friends regretfully, de- 
spite the fact that he had been quite 
homesick. The two weeks spent at 
the Detention Home having cured 
Pat’s fear of the law, and knowing 
the high Detention Home on Otis 
Street to be a pretty good place, he 
had since joined with other habitués 
of said Home in pulling various 
“capers.” 

It was a puzzling situation, for 
Pat had gained the idea that break- 
ing the law was smart and exciting. 
When the matter was placed before 
Judge Murasky, the Judge took 
steps to save the boy from becom- 
ing a confirmed criminal. The next 
time Pat was brought before the 
Juvenile Court, Judge Murasky got 
him to agree to go up to St. Vin- 
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cent’s Home for Boys at Novato, 
where he finished his high school 
studies, returning to San Francisco 
eighteen months later with a firm 
purpose in life, then went on to St. 
Mary’s University and Stanford 
Medical School, from which he 
graduated with high honors to be- 
come an outstanding physician. 


Tene is also a tendency on the 
part of Juvenile Court staffs to 
coddle youthful offenders and to 
shield them from the police and 
publicity. Some weeks ago a morn- 
ing paper reported the arrest of two 
youths who had wrecked a stolen 
car, giving the name of a nineteen 
year old youth picked up, but ex- 
plaining that the name of the other 
youth could not be given, because 
he was under eighteen years of age, 
although he had been arrested 
seven times before for stealing cars. 

Juvenile Courts present such an 
easy “out,” that youthful-looking 
criminals with long records often 
claim to be teen-age juveniles when 
arrested, and ask to be held for the 
Juvenile Court, to prevent the police 
from “mugging” or finger-printing 
them, which would reveal their pre- 
vious record. 

The late rotund Harry Stafford, 
a 350-pound San Francisco lawyer 
and wit, loved to recount how he 
had once fooled Judge Murasky by 
making a twenty-six year old but 
youthful-looking crook shave twice 
a day and dress like a high school 
student, got him held over for the 
Juvenile Court and thereby con- 
cealed that the young crook had 
served a five-year term in Colo- 
rado’s Penitentiary at Canyon City 
for armed robbery, which enabled 
Stafford to get the youthful-looking 
crook out on probation to move on 
to greener pastures. 
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Wane juvenile delinquency in the 
United States increased ten per cent 
each year during 1952, 1953 and 
1954, in Great Britain it was actu- 
ally declining. This is because the 
British handle the problem in a 
much more effective manner, and 
one which our “juvenile experts” 
would do well to study and emu- 
late. 

In Great Britain the handling of 
juvenile delinquents is no longer 
entrusted solely to professional 
Judges, for the Courts there employ 
a panel of local citizens as a jury, 
parents preferred, and one of the 
panel must be a woman. The jury 
assists the Court and recommends 
the penalty to be imposed. This 
method not only gives better re- 
sults, but it speeds up the handling 
of the cases, as the British are con- 
vinced that youthful offenders must 
be tried and punished as quickly as 
possible, usually within the week. 

They are always willing to give 
the youthful offender a_ second 
chance, but believe that a_ third 
chance or an easy parole without 
punishment breaks down respect 
for the law. Besides that, the Brit- 
ish never place wrongdoers to- 
gether, and juvenile offenders are 
kept separate and apart from each 
other and from convicted offenders. 


Tue film, radio and television, and 
the comic, sex, horror, mystery and 
adventure strips and books should 
be cleaned up or eliminated, for 


much juvenile delinquency is 
caused by the way they make vio- 
lent, brutal, vicious and criminal 
acts appear to be exciting and 
glamorous. Some recent films— 
such as Pushover, Shield for Mur- 
der, Private Hell 36, Rogue Cop, and 
Naked Alibi—have featured brutal, 
crooked and sadistic cops, thereby 
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engendering contempt for law en- 
forcement officers. 

This libeling of law enforcement 
officers is another cause of juvenile 
delinquency which our “juvenile ex- 
perts” would do well to consider. 
The police and other law enforce- 
ment officers are our first line of 
defense against criminality and, de- 
spite the many temptations they 
have to face and the pressures the 
politicians put on them, they man- 
age to do quite a creditable all 
around job. If, as is often said, the 
power to tax is the power to de- 
stroy, it may be possible to tax all 
such demoralizing stuff and filth out 
of existence, despite the First 
Amendment which is used to pro- 
tect the purveyors of such stuff. 


I. is therefore suggested that Con- 
gress State Legislatures and the 
Courts reconsider the problems of 
juvenile delinquency and the proce- 
dure of Juvenile Courts. It would 
surely be wise to require: 

1. That Juvenile Courts proceed 
in accordance with the rules con- 
stituting due process of law, and re- 
spect the constitutional rights of 
juvenile offenders; 

2. That juvenile offenders be 
tried by a jury consisting of the 
Judge and six parents, three of each 
sex, any five of whom may find for 
or against the offender and recom- 
mend the penalty to be imposed for 
the offense; 

3. That a youthful offender 
charged with a simple felony or a 
more serious crime, or for the sec- 
ond time charged with a misde- 
meanor, be photographed and fin- 
ger-printed; and, That Juvenile 
Courts and their staffs co-operate 
with Federal, State and local law 
enforcement officers and agencies; 

4. That Juvenile Courts be given 
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jurisdiction over: a. Misdemeanors 
and simple felonies committed by 
offenders under twenty-one years 
of age of previous good conduct; 
b. Misdemeanors and simple felo- 
nies committed by offenders under 
eighteen years of age, unless said 
offender has previously been con- 
victed for a simple felony or for 
two misdemeanors; c. Misdemean- 
ors, simple felonies and grave felo- 
nies committed by offenders under 
sixteen years of age; and, d. All 
committed by offenders 
under fifteen years of age; 

5. That capital punishment shall 
not be imposed on a_ convicted 
offender who was under eighteen 
vears of age at the time the offense 
was committed, unless he has been 
convicted for two or more capital 
felonies; and, That capital punish- 
ment shall not be imposed on a con- 
victed offender who was under six- 
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teen years of age when said crime 
was committed; 

6. That an offender convicted in 
a Juvenile Court for his first offense 
may be admonished and placed on 
probation; that on conviction for a 


second offense said offender may 
be placed on probation only after 
he has served not less than three 
or more than ten days in solitary 
confinement; and, that on convic- 
tion for a third or subsequent 
offense said offender may be placed 
on probation only after he has 
served not less than ten or more 
than thirty days in solitary con- 
finement; 

7. That when the jury in a Juve- 
nile Court case is convinced that a 
convicted offender may be incor- 
rigible, and after two or more con- 
victions have been had in said Court 
against him, it shall recommend 
and the Court shall commit the 
offender to a school to be re-edu- 
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cated, under strict discipline, but 
said offender shall not be detained 
in said school after the end of the 
school term following his twenty- 
first birth date; 

8. That a juvenile offender 
charged with or convicted for any 
offense shall not be permitted to 
meet, mingle or associate with any 
person who is charged with or is 
under conviction for any crime; 

9. That a Juvenile Court case be 
tried and disposed of within ten 
judicial days after the arrest is 
made and, whenever possible, that 
said cases shall be tried and dis- 
posed of within five judicial days 
after the arrest is made. 


Two hundred years ago children 
of tender years were often hanged 
for such minor offenses as stealing 
a shilling and poaching, and crimi- 
nal laws were cruel, barbarous and 
inhumane. But the pendulum has 
now swung to the opposite extreme, 
and brutal, cruel and vicious crimi- 
nals are now too often coddled and 
treated with soft leniency for such 
grave crimes as murder, man- 
slaughter, forcible rape, robbery 
with a gun and other serious 
offenses, by Juvenile and other 
Courts. 

In Great Britain, where the pen- 
alty of the law is still dreaded, they 
have less than one-tenth the crime 
rate of the United States—for in- 
stance, while some 14,000 homicides 
are committed in the United States 
each year, less than 100 are com- 
mitted each year in Great Britain— 
probably because over there the 
punishment follows the crime with 
both certainty and severity. The 
British still use the lash in some 
pases, considering it a great deter- 
rent to crimes of violence and bru- 
tality. 
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But we in the United States do 
not believe in lashing criminals, de- 
spite the efficacy of the lash in pre- 
venting certain crimes, because 
such whipping has a brutalizing 
effect on those who impose it, and 
on the citizens of the community 
which requires it to be imposed. It 
may be wise, however, to require 
that imprisonment for crimes of 
violence, cruelty and brutality be 
served in solitary confinement, and 
that youthful offenders should not 
be thrown in contact with or al- 
lowed to associate with one another 
or with convicted criminals. 


Tue method of dealing with juve- 
nile offenders can be greatly im- 
proved by respecting their consti- 
tutional rights and having due re- 
gard to the rules constituting due 
process of law; by treating them 
with leniency and consideration for 
their first offense, but with increas- 


ing severity for their second and 


subsequent offenses. The Reform 
School has proven to be largely a 
post-graduate course in crime, and 
it should be abolished. Youthful 
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should be committed to schools 
where they would be re-educated, 
under strict discipline, where they 
would be kept busy from early 
morning until bed-time, with spe- 
cial emphasis being placed on teach- 
ing the dignity and value of human 
labor. 

Such schools are well worthy of 
being given a thorough trial and 
test. When conducted by manly 
men with a way with boys, they 
have been very successful. Such 
places as Boy’s Town founded by 
Father Flanagan in Nebraska, St. 
Vincent’s School for Boys at Novato 
in California and a score of other 
well-known schools have shown the 
way and, given the funds to estab- 
lish them and the right men and 
women to conduct them, they 
would be as successful as_ those 
places. Could anything be more 
constructive or forward-looking? 

The nation’s youth is its greatest 
and most precious asset, well 
worthy of all we can expend upon 
it in care, money, thought and con- 
sideration. 





WHAT ABOUT THE ITALIAN REDS? 


by Vincent R. Tortora 


a in the Italian Communist Party and in their fellow- 
traveling Nenni Socialist Party and preference for them at the 
polls had been increasing on the disconcerting average of 1% a 
year since the end of the war, when, in the early part of 1954, a 
distinct decline set in. Since then, the high tide of Italian Com- 
munist successes, reached when they won 36% of the popular 
vote in the elections of 1953 and forced the government into a 
veritable deadlock, has begun to ebb noticeably. 

The downward trend in the fortunes of the Italian Communist 
Party would appear to have begun roughly at the same time that 
the intensely anti-Communist, Mario Scelba, acceded to the pre- 
miership. Most recently it has been made manifest by the in- 
creasingly frequent defiant defections of hitherto trusted Party 
members, the copious leakage of high-priority Party secrets, the 
private as well as public bickerings among the Party hierarchy 
that has led to the drastic demotion of Pietro Secchia, and the 
resounding defeat of several shop stewards from the Communist 
labor union, CGIL, who had long been in office. 

Despite appearances, however, the Communist organization in 





Italy is still quite viable, powerful 
and dangerous. The future of the 
Party, substantially, will rest on the 
events of the next year or so dur- 
ing which time it will be inexorably 
charged with eliminating or cir- 
cumventing those factors which in 
the past year have contributed to 
the decline, gradual as it was. 


Te first factor by way of time and 
importance is Christian Democratic 
Premier Mario Scelba, the short, 
almost pudgy firebrand from near 
Mount Etna, the Sicilian mountain 
prison of the fire-breathing Typhon 
whom Jupiter angrily locked up. 
When Scelba was Minister of the 
Interior under De Gasperi, he got 
himself a reputation as a hurler of 
thunderbolts against the Commu- 
nists. 

De Gasperi was forced to resign 
after the elections of June, 1953, 
when he could not muster enough 
“ayes” in a parliamentary vote of 
confidence due to the fact that the 
Communist bloc, with their high of 
36% of the parliamentary seats, 
and a few much smaller Rightest 
parties, opposed him. Then began 
a governmental impasse in which 
no man the Christian Democrat 
designated as premier could gain 
the confidence of Parliament. The 
Communist bloc gleefully voted 
“nay” for one premier designate 
after another, even though several 
like Fanfani and Piccioni would 
have been far more acceptable to 
them than most Christian Demo- 
crats. They were obviously work- 
ing to the end that the Christian 
Democratic Party would run out of 
good men and either a new election 
would have to be called, in which 
the Communist bloc anticipated it 
would win many more votes, or a 
deal would be offered them in which 


they would be included in a coali- 
tion government. 

When, in desperation, Mario 
Scelba was designated as premier, 
the Communist bloc went all out to 
defeat him. They mustered every 
device in their repertoire. But 
Scelba was able to convince several 
small center parties that had hith- 
erto been abstaining from voting 
that they should support him. It is 
not unlikely that these small parties, 
all strongly anti-Communist, were 
so impressed by the intensity of 
vilification the Communists hurled 
at Scelba that they agreed to sup- 
port him. With their votes, he nar- 
rowly became Premier. 

The great loss of prestige the Com- 
munists suffered then has been 
matched several times since by Pre- 
mier Scelba’s unceasing efforts to 
exert all the political, economic, 
social and psychological forces at 
his command against them. 


Lar last spring, for example, the 
farm hands and cattle men in the 
overwhelmingly Communist area of 


the Po River Delta near Ferrara 
heeded the command of the CGIL 
(Federbraccianti) and struck for a 
larger hourly wage right before the 
strawberry and pea harvest. At 
Scelba’s request, the Minister of 
Labor, Vigorelli, sat down with the 
land owners and got them to agret 
to a slight increase in the pitifully 
small prevailing wage in the tragi- 
cally over-populated and under- 
fertile area. When Signor Vigorelli 
offered the increase to the CGIL, 





Vincent R. Tortora, lecturer on Interna- 
tional Relations, analyzing the status of the 
Communist party in Italy, notes the trend 
against it under the resourceful leadership 
of the present Premier, Mario Scelba, who 
visited America in April. 
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they refused it, holding out for an 
increase far out of proportion to the 
productivity of the land. Hence, 
100,000 farmers stayed out on strike 
while the crops and hay spoiled and 
the cattle became dangerously thin. 

At this point, Premier Scelba re- 
alized that the strike had become 
political and he called out the troops 
to feed the animals and protect 
property. Never, since the war, had 
the troops been called out. 

The Communists were thrown 
off balance and groped about des- 
perately for a way out. A month 
after the strike had begun and just 
before the major grain harvest, 
they settled for the increase they 
would have gotten at the outset and 
which would have been granted any- 
way in a few months when the new 
contract was to be signed. 

There were many recorded inci- 
dents in which the farmers hissed, 
rebuked and even struck their Com- 
munist union leaders. The sting of 
that defeat was felt all over Italy. 

During the strike on the Po River 
Delta as well as during the later 
strikes or demonstrations, it has 
been a patent fact the masses of 
Communists have lacked that spirit 
and enthusiasm for agitation which 
had characterized them in the past. 
They had, evidently, reached the 
point of saturation in an existence 
fraught with periodic demands for 
emotional outbursts. Even during 
the parliamentary debates on Ger- 
man rearmament, the Communist 
leaders employed all the shibbo- 
leths and battle-crys they knew to 
inflame the hitherto volatile masses. 
They kindled a paucity of ‘fires. 


Tne workhorse Communist slogan 
of Peace, Work and Liberty seems 
quite definitely to be losing most of 
its zip. All the literary and rhetori- 
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eal outpourings about the dangers 
of German rearmament, the West- 
ern European Military Union, 
American “aggression,” etc., seem 
to fall on apathetic ears. Italy and 
the world close to Italy appear 
much too peaceful to make worry 
about war popular. Moreover, 
many members of Communist labor 
unions are finding steady employ- 
ment at long last with industries 
engaged in some phase of arma- 
ments output. The worker’s stom- 
ach is a powerful adversary for any 
propagandist. 

Fully cognizant of the dwindling 
popular enthusiasm for a_ policy 
based on “stop aggression” and 
“more work,” Communist propa- 
gandists have turned to emphasiz- 
ing the “freedom” theme. They 
now call for freedom from the in- 
dustrial monopolies they allege are 
flourishing under the present gov- 
ernment and freedom from the in- 
creasingly severe restrictions Pre- 
mier Scelba is placing on them. 


I. is this “get tough” policy of 


Scelba, in large part, that has 
brought about much of the discord 
within the Party. Some of the top 
Communists like Longo, and 
Secchia before he was demoted, 
openly complain that Party Leader 
Palmiro Togliatti is far too passive 
and reserved and is making the 
Party like himself. In being this 
way, they continue, he is giving a 
carta bianca, so to speak, to Scelba 
to take whatever anti-Communist 
steps he wishes. Longo, Secchia, 
et al., would prefer that the Party 
reassume some of the qualities of 
militancy and revolution that char- 
acterized it during and immediately 
after the war. 

But, Togliatti has always pre- 
ferred the policy of going easy and 
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taking every advantage short of vio- 
lence. Under Togliatti, the Commu- 
nist Party has become one of the 
best behaved and most intellectual 
in Europe and the largest in the 
Western world. He has gradually 
been replacing the blood and thun- 
der revolutionaries of the Longo- 
Secchia school with college edu- 
cated, tactful young men. 

While Stalin lived, Togliatti was 
considered to rank second only to 
Mao Tse-tung in the non-Russian 
Communist world. He and Stalin 
had long been very close. As a con- 
sequence, his policy was fully sanc- 
tioned by the Kremlin. 

Since the change in the Kremlin, 
however, Togliatti’s position, as far 
as we can judge, has been vastly 
weakened. While the deputy Ital- 
ian Communist leaders would never 
have challenged him when Stalin 
was alive, they do so with audacity 
now. The advisability of Togliatti’s 
policy, moreover, has become open 
to question as a result of the recent 
setbacks. 


I. the past year, also, the Commu- 
nists have had to contend with the 
private anti-Communist Pace e 
Liberta movement that is undoubt- 
edly the strongest in Western Eu- 
rope and, with a Catholic clergy and 
laity that have become quite well 
versed in the techniques of anti- 
Communism, priests, prelates and 
politicians seem to be winning back 
the confidence of more and more of 
those persons who lost it when anti- 
Communism was in its wildly hys- 
terical early period. 

Pace e Liberta means Peace and 
Liberty and is similar to movements 
with that name in France and West- 
ern Germany. It was founded late 
in 1953 in Milan by an ex-Partisan, 
Edgardo Sogno, who won the cov- 
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eted “Medal of Gold” from the Ital- 
ian Government for his part in the 
Resistance. It is made up of dedi- 
cated members from almost every 
democratic political party in Italy. 

Their anti-Communist activity is 
carried on in three phases: 

The first is a semi-monthly maga- 
zine that goes right to the heart of 
the Party by publishing well-docu- 
mented incriminating facts about 
it and its leaders in Italy as well as 
in the Communist world. This 
magazine is so authoritative that 
many high political figures have 
freely quoted from it. Its circula- 
tion reaches close to 100,000. 

The second phase is the publica- 
tion of millions of graphically illus- 
trated booklets in color and black 
and white revealing the truth about 
Communism. They are distributed 
free of charge throughout the coun- 
try. 

The third phase is the abundant 
posting of placards all over Italy 
calling public attention to Commu- 
nist aggression, duplicity and in- 
consistency. 


Tue Italian Communist Party has 
to its distinct advantage a very vig- 
orous, intelligent and resourceful 
leadership. Their mettle is being 
tested as it never has been before. 
If they cannot regain lost ground 
in tradition-bound Italy where the 
economic standard is among the 
lowest in the world and where 
the largest Communist Party out- 
side the Iron Curtain has thrived, 
their failure will be far-reaching, 
indeed. The world-wide Communist 
movement cannot afford to lose face 
in Italy. It may not be long, there- 
fore, before all the forces the Com- 
munists can muster, short of vio- 
lence, will be concentrated in Italy 
for a showdown. 





Catholic Literature to an Outsider 
by Harold U. Ribalow 


Tne stranger in your midst some- 
times sees and fathoms with a more 
understanding heart the dilemmas 
that beset a people. As a Jew, I can- 
not begin to understand Catholic 
insistence that Catholics produce 
an inferior literature, both quali- 
tatively and quantitatively, to that 
of other groups, and perhaps the 
views of an “alien” might crystal- 
lize the facts and help some Catho- 
lies to see literary matters as they 
more truly are rather than as they 
imagine them to be. 

In a recent book culled from 
essays in Commonweal magazine, 
Catholicism in America, there ap- 
peared an article on Catholic litera- 
ture which declared that “there is 
a handful of good writers who are 
Catholic, only a handful.” This 
judgment brought to mind an ex- 
traordinary essay by Harry Syl- 
vester, a successful Catholic novel- 
ist, in the Atlantic Monthly for 
January, 1948, entitled “Problems 
of the Catholic Writer.” I have that 
story in my files, not because, in 
1948, I thought that some day | 
might write about Catholic writers, 
but because I had admired Sylves- 
ter’s work (I reprinted a short story 
of his in one of the anthologies | 
have edited) and I felt that a close 


reading of his analysis would help 
guide me in a similar piece on Jew- 
ish writers. 

As I am not a regular reader of 
the Catholic press, I have no idea 
how qualified Catholic authors and 
critics reacted to Sylvester’s dissec- 
tion of Catholic authors and their 
“plight.” I do know, however, that 
I was not only grievously disap- 
pointed in what he wrote, but I was 
amused at the ridiculousness of 
what he obviously considered seri- 
ous arguments as to why he be- 
lieved American Catholic literature 
to be an abject failure. 


I SIMPLY do not understand the 
Commonweal plaint or Sylvester’s 
strictures. But because Sylvester 
wrote for a leading American maga- 
zine, I would like to comment on 
some of his statements because they 
offer a springboard to contrary 
ideas. First, he announced that 
“American Catholic writers have 
been found wanting: individually 
they have failed to produce (1) a 
sufficient quantity of work, or (2) a 
high quality of it.” He then lists 
various reasons for this “failure.” 
According to him, American Catho- 
lics have produced a few poets, one 
or two short story writers—and the 















































novelists are, in the main, mediocre 
and have simply not created any 
art. Some of his reasons are com- 
mon to all writers: the economic 
struggle while living as a writer, 
and the ability to endure as a 
writer. 

But the problems he offers as be- 
ing peculiar to Catholic writers are, 
to me, both astonishing and yet 
revealing. The Catholic writer, 
Sylvester declares, usually “is com- 
mitted to more children than are 
non-Catholic writers.” Another 
problem is that divorce is not pos- 
sible for Catholics and that the most 
common American literary pattern 
“among the more successful writers 
is the practice of taking a second or 
third wife. ... We all can think of 
writers who did their best work 
while living with the second or third 
spouse.” 

These are, frankly, such “origi- 
nal” problems that I had never seen 
them advanced before —or since. 
Writers face many problems; as a 
practicing writer for fifteen years 
and the father of two young chil- 
dren, I am aware of some of them. 
But to say that a new wife and 
fewer or no children would improve 
the quality of one’s work is an as- 
tonishing statement. I must doubt 
that it is typical of Catholic thought 
processes, just as I cannot believe 
it characteristic of any people’s 
thoughts. 





| “problems” introduced by 
Sylvester may seem vivid to him. 
To a Jewish writer they stir, be- 
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lieve it or not, a sense of envy. Syl- 
vester says that a writer who de- 
cides to teach at a Catholic college 
“not uncommonly encounters cen- 
sorship from the institution with 
which he is affiliated.” Earlier, he 
had stated that the Catholic writer 
“is troubled, depending upon his 
personality, as to what he may 
write about and how he may write 
about it.” As though this were com- 
mon only to Catholics! He clarifies 
this by saying, “The sad but ines- 
capable fact is that of those who 
might be called spiritual directors, 
almost none has knowledge of the 
art and craft of narrative writing, 
or any desire to acquire such knowl- 
edge. In short, a young Catholic 
writer with such a problem would 
scarcely know which way to turn in 
his indecision and paralysis of will.” 

Again, I must plead ignorance of 
much of what Sylvester says. 
Whether there is, indeed, censor- 
ship in the Catholic universities, or 
whether few Catholic priests can 
help the young Catholic writer, is 
something Catholics would know 
more readily than I. But from my 
point of view, from the vantage 
point of an outsider, it seems a won- 
derful thing (and Sylvester takes it 
for granted!) that there are many 
universities where Catholic writers 
may earn a living by teaching. Jew- 
ish writers, for example, cannot 
look forward to similar Jewish 
posts. There simply aren’t any. 
And the fact that Sylvester is bit- 
ter over the comparatively few “lit- 
erary” priests is an eye-opener to 
me. Jewish writers and, for that 
matter, all non-Catholic writers, do 
not think of looking for literary 
guidance to their ministers. Syl- 
vester’s very frustration is, to me, 
rather a tribute to what he expects 
of his priests. 


Sylvester’s strictures had _ both- 
ered me for years, for I have felt, 
together with most of my Jewish 
fellow writers, that we must con- 
tinually fight indifference, igno- 
rance and, often, ill will. We have 
no universities where we can teach, 
certainly not on literature (except 
for one or two possible exceptions). 
We have a small ill paying press 
that, incidentally, scarcely bothers 
to review our books. We are happy 
when we find rabbis at all familiar 
with our books — while Sylvester 
seeks literary aid from his priests! 

“Catholicism,” Sylvester writes, 
“has sneered at and discouraged 
creative writing,” but I know that 
Catholic books afford their writers 
more of a living than Jewish books 
offer their authors; there are many 
Catholic book clubs, many Catholic 
best-sellers and many more Harry 
Sylvesters (successful Catholic 
writers who frequently write on 
Catholic themes) than Jewish writ- 
ers who devote themselves success- 
fully to Jewish subjects. 


Tene is one particular aspect of 
religious writing in America which, 
I believe, requires some discussion, 
especially insofar as Sylvester and 
the Commonweal anthology empha- 


the failure of Catholicism to 
create “a body” of Catholic litera- 
ture. Writing is to many writers 

as Franz Kafka phrased it—a form 
of prayer. Creative writing is ex- 
traordinarily difficult under the best 


size 





Using Harry Sylvester’s superficial expo- 
sition of the “Problems of the Catholic 
Writer” as a springboard to contrary ideas, 
Harold U. Ribalow, editor and author, wrests 
from the article a surprising and encourag- 
ing verdict for the Catholic reading public. 
In March, 1948, THe Carnoric Wort ear- 
ried a critique of Sylvester as a Catholic 
writer. 
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of conditions. This country rewards 
most of its writers far less well than 
its businessmen—and that is an old 
situation. Most writers finally suc- 
cumb to the indifference they meet. 
This hold true for all sorts of writ- 
ers, Catholics included. 

The important thing, then, is not 
to judge the over-all impact of the 
individual's body of work, but the 
total body of American Catholic 
creative writing, contributed by the 
hundreds of writers. Whether ten 
fine writers create ten sensitive 
Catholic novels each to American 
literature, or whether 100 Catholic 
Americans write one good Catholic 
novel each, is of equal value to the 
reader and those interested in re- 
ligious writing. The lack of endur- 
ance is a common enough failing— 
and cannot be laid at the door of 
any Church. What counts is what 
is eventually and in the long run 
produced. 


Becavse about half of American 
Catholics obtain a Catholic paro- 
chial school education, I find that 
many of the novels I read that are 
written by Catholics are on familiar 
ground when they deal with Catho- 
lic tenets of faith, ritual and tradi- 
tions. It would, no doubt, be a 
shock to Catholics if they were told 
that many, if not most, non-Catho- 
lic authors, when they write of their 
faith, frequently do so out of lack 
of knowledge of the fundamentals 
of their religion. I do not speak 
now of whether their approach is 
favorable or unfavorable. I will 
say, however, that as an example, I 
have read more short stories and 
novels by Catholics which depict 
with skill and admiration the func- 
tion and role and influence of the 
priest in the life of Catholics. Not 
only in the tales of masters like 
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Frank O’Connor, but also in the sto- 
ries by Americans like J. F. Powers. 

Leo Brady’s The Edge of Doom, 
a novel about the murder of a 
priest, surely a frightening theme, 
contains more understanding of the 
priesthood than any book of fiction 
that I have read about rabbis—and 
Brady’s novel is by no means a 
major creative work. It is, however, 
typical of the seriousness of the 
average Catholic novelist regarding 
his Catholicism. Here, I would sug- 
gest that it is a sign of Catholic 
awareness of Catholicism that so 
many books do contain portraits 
or studies of priests and the Church. 
One can count on the fingers of one 
hand all the American-Jewish nov- 
els which are seriously concerned 
with the rabbinate. The reason is 
instructive. Most Jews do not get 
an intensive Jewish education; most 
Jewish “intellectuals” do not attend 
the synagogue—and so their writ- 
ings reflect this gap in their back- 
ground. 





A READING, even a cursory one, of 
the novels of Francois Mauriac, 
Graham Greene, Georges Bernanos, 
the short stories of Morley Cal- 
laghan, J. F. Powers, Paul Horgan 
and, yes, Harry Sylvester, force one 
to the recognition that Catholic 
writers are concerned with the prob- 
lems of good and evil. There are, 
of course, shocking themes I have 
come across. Jean-Baptiste Rossi’s 
The Awakening, a novel of a love af- 
fair between an adolescent boy and 
a nun is incredible, yet somehow it 
was written and published—which 
does not exactly strengthen com- 
plaints of a powerful censorship. 
The very theme is distasteful to 
non-Catholics as I am certain it is 
to Catholics. But it-—and the many 
laborious novels of James T. Far- 
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rell_have no trouble in finding 
publishers. 

While it is the “libertarian” view 
that censorship is reprehensible, I 
clearly remember the dilemma in 
which a number of Jewish leaders 
of a national Jewish organization 
found themselves when they fought 
against the ban of the movie The 
Miracle but at the same time propa- 
gandized against the showing of a 
British film version of Oliver Twist 
in which Alee Guinness played the 
role of Fagin to the hilt. They saw 
no contradiction in their actions, 
although it should have been quite 
obvious. 


As an omnivorous reader of fic- 
tion, as a professional critic and as 
a fiction lover, I have long been im- 
pressed with the picture of Catholi- 
cism that I find in the novels writ- 
ten by contemporary Catholics. 
This, I feel, is a great deal more im- 
portant than whether a_ writer 
Catholic or non-Catholic —has a 
second or third wife or a large or 
small family. 

I have become acquainted with 
an entire gallery of priests, friendly, 
intelligent and, at times, humanly 
unhappy. I can understand why the 
priest plays a large role in the life 
of the Catholic—and why the 
Church is his security. In a recent 
novel, written by an Irish Jew 
named David Marcus (To Next 
Year in Jerusalem), the theme is 
that of the impact of the establish- 
ment of Israel on a small Jewish 
community in a sleepy Irish town. 
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The most impressive, eloquent and 
tolerant human being in the book is 
the local priest. But Marcus writes 
—even if sympathetically —as an 
outsider on this matter. How much 
more impressive are the stories of 
Frank O’Connor? And even if they 
are dusky with overtones of evil 
and greed and sin, are not Graham 
Greene’s novels among the most 
thoughtful of our time? 

As a Jewish literary critic I am 
depressed over Greene’s irrelevant 
and cruel remarks aimed at Jews, 
but he remains an artist and he is 
only one of many Catholic writers 
who have been read with intense 
interest by non-Catholic writers. 


Txomas SUGRUE, who once wrote 
in a letter that he was a writer who 
happened to be a Catholic and not 
a Catholic writer, once spent a long 
afternoon telling me that he thought 
Catholic writers (especially those in 


France and Ireland) were among 
the best in the world and that their 
Catholicism was not the least of 
their virtues. As a man who often 
piqued his fellow Catholics, Sugrue 
was often reluctant to go out of his 
way to praise the feats of Catholics. 
His last book, I knew, aroused enor- 
mous controversy in the Catholic 
world and when he sent me a copy, 
he wrote diffidently that he hoped 
it would be helpful although he had 
strong doubts that it would. 

But so critical a man was, in all, 
proud of much Catholic writing. I 
can see why and so I remain puzzled 
that other Catholics do not. 


OOO US UO SITU AS TOOTS 











The Civilized Assumption 


by GEORGE EAGLE 


I. was months later when Kevin 
finally telephoned, and _ Robert 
Eldred, forgetting their encounter 
on Fifth Avenue and Kevin’s assur- 
ance of “an evening sometime,” was 
bafled at first by the voice, for 
Kevin on the telephone seemed to 
pant, his voice full of breathing and 
sighs: “It’s so barbaric living in 
New York, people simply cannot get 
together. Every single day I’ve 
meant to call you, and everyday it’s 
been the same thing, just one hellish 
chase—a chase, I sometimes think, 
after nothing. New York itself is 
nothing, if you want the truth.” 

“How was your trip?” said Rob- 
ert. 

“Cyclonic. Flew over, flew back, 
and it’s all just a blob in my mem- 
ory. In London it rained without 
mercy. But what I called you for, 
Bob, is to ask if you can come to a 
play. I do hope your evening’s un- 
committed.” 


Fon a year Robert’s evenings had 
been so uncommitted he was begin- 
ning in his loneliness to consider 
the divorce, besides a termination 
of wedlock, besides a farewell to 


Constance Long, almost an _ es- 
trangement from society. He had 


wanted it only to divide him from 
his wife but it also appeared by 
some strange legality to have 





awarded her the custody of their 
friends. Of course there were the 
people in the office, but at five they 
all turned homeward, descending 
into the subways with their tab- 
loids. 

The divorce had seemed so reviv- 
ing, so liberating, yet sometimes at 
the movies (lately he was seeing too 
many) or in a bar (somehow he 
sought them too often) he would 
feel himself enfeebled, unmanned 
by some hollow hesitation, and 
would wonder in panic if divorce 
had lost its rapture, if the honey- 
moon of his freedom had ended. 
Yet marriage had seemed a darken- 
ing thing, clouding the surface of 
his life and obscuring its deeper po- 
tentials, and though he never de- 
fined those deeper potentials they 
were something he sensed and felt, 
and divorce was to have given him 
the leisure to plumb them and the 
freedom to work them into facts. 

But sometimes lately he was al- 
most disillusioned with divorce, was 
tempted to infidelities against it, 
and indeed Jast Sunday had trans- 





Robert had not been “liberated” by 
divorce; it only enfeebled him. Listening 
to the “civilized assumption” infuriated him 
and led him back again to Constance. 
Brooklyn-born, George Eagle, author of the 
story, is a graduate of Providence College. 
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gressed it in his heart, when on 
seeing those children come out of 
the church, those catechized wit- 
nesses of Constance’s Christ, he had 
felt with a momentary terror, with 
a momentary hope, that if one had 
stepped forward, the tiniest lad in 
his First Communion suit, and had 
told him to go back to his wife, he 
would have yielded with a kind of 
sad rejoicing. 


K, VIN suggested they meet in the 
Regency Club and when Robert, ar- 
riving at six, did not find him pres- 
ent, he chose at the bar a stool in 
line with the door. The cocktail he 
ordered was presently set before 
him but for a time he abstained 
from sipping it. In the dim paneled 
room there were people, there were 
voices, and in the fireplace, between 
its fluted pilasters, a flame—all of 
which seemed, while he waited for 
Kevin, sufficient. 


The prospect of company glad- 


dened him, even the company of 
one who as a boy in college had 
been so unimportant to Robert that 
it now required an exertion of mem- 
ory to recall his appearance then, 
the frail tallness, the bright blond 
hair combed back loosely, the dingy 
-ardigans. Kevin had been book- 
ish and Robert social, yet both had 
talked like intimates on meeting 
years later on Fifth Avenue. 

But there, with the crowds push- 
ing by and both of them distracted 
by prior purposes, Robert had not 
discerned the changes which in- 
stantly evidenced themselves when 
Kevin now entered the Regency. 
No longer gaunt, he promised an 
eventual stoutness, and his hair, 
once so blond, had darkened to a 
shade close to brown. The long 
loose hair, when very young and 
blond, had implied an audacious 
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disregard, but now grown inde- 
terminately darker, with the face 
older, it simply looked uncared for, 
uncut. 

In his black flannel suit, his gray 
silk tie and burgundy vest, he stood 
for a moment glancing, one arm 
clamping books against his chest, 
but spotting Robert he rather drily 
grinned, advancing toward the bar 
with quick short steps, his smile 
scarcely more than a_ squinting. 
With a sigh he heaped his books on 
an idle stool. 

“I’m amazed I finally got you at 
your office. I must have talked to 
a dozen other people, all the most 
formidable women. Is your com- 
pany tremendous, the sort that 
needs a good breaking up?” 

“Thirty thousand, more or less.” 

“Lord, and they talk about col- 
lectivism.” 

“We're graded,” said Robert grin- 
ning, “not massed.” 

“Well, let’s not talk about poli- 
tics, there are times when I haven't 
the strength.” In a voice which be- 
came rather shrill when he pitched 
it, he called to the barman for a 
dry martini, and from a bowl on the 
bar fingered up a cluster of peanuts, 
scrutinizing Robert. “Bob, you look 
well. Quite young.” 

“In a way Iam. Aren’t we both 
thirty-three?” 

“Well, let’s not talk about age. I 
never really liked being young, you 
know, but neither did I wish to be 
old.” 

“Tell me, then, about Europe.” 

Kevin paused in his munching to 
giggle. “That’s where I was headed 
when I met you over on Fifth Ave- 
nue — wasn’t I coming out of the 
airline office? Did I show you my 
passport picture? They caught me, 
God knows how, with my eyes rolled 
up—like Saint Joan at the stake.” 
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Tue exuberance with which he 
spoke assaulted Robert’s face with 
puffs of breath and the gestures and 
mannerisms accompanying his 
statements were agile and swift. He 
reached impulsively for peanuts, 
his fingers darting in lively transit 
between the bowl and his mouth, 
and while his eyes ranged the room 
with avidity appearing to sack it of 
interest, he took a dozen sips from 
his cocktail, setting down the glass 
with a tap. With the palm of one 
hand he flattened his crested hair, 
stretching it back so tautly it pulled 
the scalp. His eyes were almost fit- 
fully active, widening while he 
spoke, squinting when he listened, 
rolling up reflectively and then 
peering sideways at nothing, some- 
times staying shut for the space of 
a sentence. His smile, frequent but 
brief, was flawed at the center by a 
dead brown tooth. 

“Europe of course was lovely, 
though Paris, which I'd expected 
all along to be the very heart and 
soul of my trip, the alpha and 
omega, was frankly, if you want the 
truth, a disappointment. I was 
rather let down by the oldness of 
everything there, not just the relics 
of the Middle Ages, which of course 
you’d expect to be old, but the 
things that somehow ought to be 
new.” 

“Had you been to Europe be- 
fore?” 

The question seemed to demolish 
whatever enclosures had so far been 
confining the conversation, and in 
rapid exposition Kevin summarized 
his life since college. He had not 
been in service in the war, there 
had been some medical reason, but 
during those years had accom- 
plished his graduate work, winning 
his doctorate, and just when he de- 
spaired of an alternative to teach- 
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ing was engaged as drama critic for 
a journal to which he had already 
contributed a series of essays on 
twentieth-century playwrights. He 
inquired if Robert had _ possibly 
seen his work. 

“I'm afraid I don’t follow 
theater.” 

“There are evenings when I won- 
der if I do,” said Kevin with his 
eyes turned ceilingward and a hand 
shooting forth after peanuts. “But 
actually, you know, I rather sensed, 
while we stood on Fifth Avenue 
talking, that you hadn’t read me 
and didn’t even know about my 
column. I wanted like anything to 
let you know, but couldn’t see my- 
self just asserting it.” 

He turned from Robert with a 
self-mocking giggle and by thrust- 
ing up two fingers signaled the bar- 


the 


man for another round. They 
waited through the mixing, through 
the pouring, and simultaneously 


lifted their glasses. 

“You see,” said Kevin swallow- 
ing, “I make no bones. Such mod- 
est recognition as the column has 
brought me I cherish, I clutch to my 
breast. I’ve lived too long a cipher, 
a nothing, and I’ve had my hours, 
especially in college, of absolute 
sickness, the craving was so intense 
for distinction. And I’ve seen it all 
going to the football players. That 
college, Bob, was really so rotten. 
The claims that were made for the 
mind and the spirit, but when it 
finally came time to pass out awards 
they went to the hockey champs. 
It’s all very Christian to despise re- 
nown but forgive me if I can’t go 
along.” 

Robert was sincere when he said, 
“And now you've got it,” but Kevin 
pitched his chin up and guffawed 
with such blatancy he made him- 
self the cynosure of all the aston- 
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ished patrons at the bar. The bar- 
man, arrested, halted a shaker in 
its rapid shuttle. 

“Not really renown,” said Kevin 
when his laughter abated, “but at 
least a certain expansion of my per- 
sonality, a comfortable enlarge- 
ment of its sphere, room for it to 
more or less proliferate. And isn’t 
that, after all, what we wish for 
everyone? Isn’t that the Liberal 
aspiration?” 

Taking out a cigarette, crumpling 
the packet, striking a match, Rob- 
ert listened pensively and grinned, 
reminding Kevin, in the first pause 
available, that earlier he had dodged 
talk of politics. 

“But naturally one gets back to it, 
Bob. It’s a subject, really, which 
more and more engages my atten- 
tion, and though maybe it’s a plati- 
tude to say so, politics at its core 
is a moral concern. I wish that 


barkeep person would bring more 


peanuts—are we expected to grovel? 
My conscience in the matter—poli- 
tics—is taking such shape I'd actu- 
ally consider it a matter for confes- 
sion if I voted right of center.” 

“Confession? You're a Catholic?” 

Kevin had bent forward to scan 
the bar from left to right for pea- 
nuts, but now reared back abruptly 
and said to Robert, “Of course. I 
thought you knew. Why do you 
look so strange?” 

Robert felt himself shrug, felt 
himself squint. “It’s such a revela- 
tion. I’m thinking of all those 
things you believe in, candles and 
confession, no meat on Friday 
that rule against divorce .. .” 

‘Canapés!’ cried Kevin. 
“Whence did they appear?” 

But when he reached with delight 
toward the tray on the bar, his 
sleeve struck his glass and toppled 
it. He leaped back, mumbling pro- 
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fanely, and when the barman came 
over with a cloth, Robert asked him 
to mix another round. 

“For you, sir, but none for your 
companion.” 

Kevin blanched, his face breaking 
open at the eyes and mouth. “What 
the hell do you mean, none for me? 
Can this be some lousy joke?” 

Ignoring him, the barman said to 
Robert, “If you want another your- 
self—” 

“Never mind,” said 
guess we're through.” 

“Like hell we're through,” said 
Kevin, his fingers trembling among 
the bills in his wallet, “except here, 
with this dump, forever. Bring the 
damned check.” 

When the man turned away to 
the cash register, Robert said, “It’s 
four drinks exactly. Leave three 
dollars and we'll go.’ 

“And give that snotty person the 
change? Tip him? Really, Bob, I 
can’t believe you’re sane. Or else 
you're drunk.” 

He snatched the check and though 
the figures had been summed elec- 
trically he took out his pen to com- 
pute the total himself, calculating 
the change which was due him 
from three dollars. While waiting 
it he seized his books from the stool 
and stood clutching them. The bar- 
man returned with a salver and 
when Kevin had pocketed the sev- 
eral coins he stared at the man 
and said with a measured empha- 
“Strictly as pabulum, some- 
thing on which to munch for the 
rest of the night, it will interest you 
to know that a letter out to 
your manager first thing tomor- 
row.” On each of the last three 
words his eyebrows shot up like 
accents, and then, without signaling 
Robert, he swung away from the 
bar and strode out. 


Robert. “I 


, 


sis, 


goes 
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But in the street he looked 
markedly distressed, with a quiver- 
ing in the flesh around his mouth 
and in one eyelid a twitch. For a 
minute, oblivious to Robert and the 
people pushing by in each direction, 
he stood muttering. 

“Contemptible upstart. You vote 
them out of the gutter and they sit 
in judgment.” 


Fis ALLY with a shrug he started 
walking, and for dinner led Robert 
to a deep narrow restaurant with 
mirrors and ivory-colored  scroll- 
work. As if for his honor he swal- 
lowed another martini, downing it 
in two gulps, and while waiting for 
the soup mutely fidgeted, toying 
with the silver and spelling out 
scurrilities with cubes of sugar. 
The smile he finally accomplished 
was partly grimace. 

“I’m so glad it’s a comedy tonight. 
In the patois of the vulgar, I could 
sure use a couple of laughs.” Giving 
up the unsuccessful smile, he 
groaned and slumped back with a 
sigh. “Oh, Bob, you’re so unruffled, 
so manly, so completely in posses- 
sion of yourself. Don’t hold it 
against me, the way I blew up in 
the bar.” 

“Are you really writing a letter 
in the morning?” 

“Certainly not. I’m rather too en- 
lightened for that. I’m no reformer 
of other people’s lives. If I’m noth- 
ing else, I’m a Liberal, and basic to 
Liberalism is the civilized assump- 
tion that you don’t tell other people 
what to do or think. You don’t send 
out directives. You don’t render 
angular assertions.” 


T: ME had somehow contracted, and 
though they ate with a speed which 
Kevin called barbaric, the curtain 
was up when they reached their 
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seats in the theater. The play was 
a comedy of divorce, so witty to the 
ear that presently Kevin was laugh- 
ing, not as he had laughed in the 
bar, randily, but in a quieter, more 
cerebral way, chuckling in the 
darkness near Robert. “Such élan,” 
he said in the lobby at intermission, 
“such tremendous, enormous élan. 
The quality which dazzles me in 
plays of this type, I mean when 
they’re really first-rate, is their 
wonderfully astringent conversa- 
tion, their dry brilliance.” He 
smoked and laughed and with 
vivacity recalled the brightest plays 
of the season. He waved to fellow 
critics and sotto voce gave their 
names to Robert. “There’s Lester 
Hollis of Today’s Progressive. At 
the end of the second act you'll see 
him leave. He seldom stays for the 
third.” 

After the play while they lingered 
beneath the marquee, Kevin was 
close to elation. “Of course it’s got 
wit, you’ve got to concede it’s got 
wit, but essentially I credit the 
viewpoint, that marvelously jaded 
perspective.” 

“But I’m curious to know how 
you'll review it—as a Catholic, I 
mean, and all those jokes about 
divorce.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Kevin cringing, 
“I’m being looked to. They’ve told 
me all my life this would happen.” 

“Seriously, Kevin,” said Robert 
with an unplanned intensity, re- 
membering the children he had 
seen at the church, feeling again the 
terror, the hope, “just this once 
can’t you dogmatize?” 

Kevin smiled with patience and 
kindness. “In reviewing,” he ex- 
plained, “one tends to avoid too 
rigid a moral assertion. Take this 
play tonight. A marriage, like a 
person, is so unique, so intensely 
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individual, that one is reluctant—” 
He glanced to a taxi at the curb. 
“Can I get this cab, do you think? 
I'd better if I can.” 

He opened the door and encum- 
bered with books and _ playbills 
clambered inside, rolling down the 
window and smiling out. “Now I’ve 
got to tell you something, Robert, 
something I remember rather wist- 
fully. I remember once at college, 
one night in the dorm, I saw you on 
your way to a dance. You were 
dressed in your tux and you came 
across the lounge with an orchid in 
a cellophane box. I watched you 
while you stood on the terrace wait- 
ing for your taxi to arrive. We were 
juniors, I remember, so you must 
have been twenty, and you looked 
like all the promise in the world. 
You stood there uncommitted, un- 
beautifully and splen- 
didly potential.” 

The driver grunted with impa- 
tience, and Robert sought to check 
the reminiscence by blurting his 
thanks for the evening. Kevin 
sighed dismissively. “I blush to 
think how little we’ve talked about 
you—but I think I’ve inferred the 
essentials. And please don’t thank 
me—you did me a favor by coming. 
My friends all seem to be married, 
you know, and simply scamper 


a 


home at five o’clock 


possessed 


Kevis sped away, sending Robert 
to his room uptown off Broadway, 
the single gray room of his divorce- 
ment. In the bus he closed his eyes, 
but opened them drowsily when the 


bus lurched, and found himself 
attentive to a girl advancing down 
the aisle, a girl not pretty but with 
hair like Connie’s, almost the 
blondeness of infancy and straight 
until it fluffed at the shoulders. As 
if it had just been pronounced, he 
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seemed to hear afresh a statement 
made by Connie at a mirror once: 
“I know it’s not the style of course, 
wearing it to the shoulder like this, 
but in my book a woman’s hair is 
long.” 


H. knew before reaching for the 
cord the caprice he was going to in- 
dulge in. He crossed the park in a 
taxi but from Fifth Avenue walked 
to the street she still lived on, to the 
building which housed the cham- 
bers of their marriage. Her apart- 
ment was dark and because he was 
certain she was in it and asleep, 
and would therefore not arrive and 
discover him, he entered the foyer 
of the building. For a moment he 
simply loitered, enclosed by marble 
walls and black-grilled doors, but 
presently, in the dimness, bracing 
one foot on a marble step, he peered 
at the tenants’ names beneath the 
buttons. He was looking for the 
name “Miss Constance Long” and 
was jolted to find in its place “Mrs. 
Robert Eldred.” 

She had said to his request for 
divorce, “If you really want the 
document, the printed paper, I'll go 
through all the legal formalities. 
But they won’t put an end to this 
marriage.” 

When he left the foyer to start 
for his room across the park, the 
playbill he was carrying, consulted 
in the theater but since forgotten, 
reminded him of Kevin’s benefac- 
tion. Kevin had afforded him an 
evening at a play, and Robert, as 
he walked, strove to feel a conscien- 
tious gratitude. But coming to a 
basket, a refuse basket standing at 
the curb, he absently flung the pro- 
gram away, and though briefly in 
the air its pages spread like wings, 
it sank upon the refuse to a dark 
extinction. 





Ballade for the Queen of the World 


by SISTER M. MADELEVA, C.S.C. 


Ir is not innocent organdy and lace; 

It is not aureoles of lady-blue 

That make illustrious haloes for your face 

To crown the girl, the woman that is you. 

Don any raiment of whatever hue; 

Wear it with all the terrible grace you dare; 

Make it an open secret. But the clue? 

Who clothes you with the wonder that you wear? 


Grant you a woman’s everlasting grace; 

Her mystery, once old, that now is new; 

Grant in the world’s wide, ever-changing place 
Beauty that can be beautiful and true. 

Queens have worn futile crowns in beauty’s lieu. 
Who set on you your shining crown of hair? 

This regal thing only a King could do. 

Who clothes you with the wonder that you wear? 


You wore mortality a little space, 

Lady of tears and laughter, myrrh and rue, 
Where seven swords of sorrow left sharp trace, 
Whence seven joys their flaming splendor drew. 
Bright as the sun from head to shining shoe, 
Your majesty is here, is everywhere, 

Too near to see, too palpable to view! 

Who clothes you with the wonder that you wear? 


Envoi 


Queen of the world, for servitude I sue, 
Naming that name which is reply and prayer. 
My hands in yours, I swear a Dieu, a Dieu 
Who clothes you in the wonder that you wear? 





Profile of a Bollandist 


A Visit to Pére Grosjean in Brussels 


by KEES VAN HOEK 


0. a select residential boulevard 
of suburban Uccle rises the vast and 
pleasant building of the Collége St. 
Michel, which gives Belgian boys a 
good classical education. Here too 
is housed one of the oldest and most 
select Brain Trusts in the world, 
the Société des Bollandistes, where 
the only five members of that very 
learned society each have their own 


study-cum-bedroom on a quiet sec- 
ond floor wing. 
Their name comes from Bollan- 


dus, a Flemish Jesuit who hailed 
from the village of Bolland near 
Liége. His work began in Antwerp 
in 1615 in honor of the first cente- 
nary of the Society of Jesus. His 
aim was—as is that of the Bol- 
landists who have continued his 
life’s work ever since -—to print 
original documents on the lives of 
the Saints, from the best available 
text and with analytical notes and, 
where the originals were written in 
out-of-the-ordinary languages, to 
translate them into impeccable 
Latin. The Bollandists are not 
hagiographers. They do not rehash 
printed lives (though they review 
them critically), they go back to the 
original manuscripts. 

The worldly newspaper reader 
should not dismiss this as a “holy 
hobby”; our civilization is insepa- 


rable from Christianity and just as 
much as the early history of Ire- 
land is that of St. Patrick, any his- 
torian delving into the beginnings of 
North America, for instance, would 
have to retrace the footsteps of St. 
Isaac Jogues. 


Te Bollandists command for their 
work a specialized knowledge of 
history, paleography and archaeol- 
ogy; they have to be well versed in 
the study of place names and per- 
sonal names. Between the five of 
them they have to know all the lan- 
guages ever written, as it is essen- 
tial that they read the original texts. 
The famous Bollandist Peters, who 
died some years ago, had as his spe- 
cial territory the Middle East, so he 
knew not only the language which 
Christ spoke on earth, but—had the 
unlikely chance occurred—he could 
have conversed with Stalin in the 
latter’s native Georgian, and he 
knew some forty more languages, 
living and dead as well. 

To join their exclusive society, 
many men are tried, but most are 





Before his sudden death last December, 
Kees van Hoek, visiting in New York, left 
with us this biographical sketch of one of 
those amazing Catholic scholars, the Bol- 
landists. Mr. Vin Hoek considered the 
“Profile” of Pére Grosjean one of his best. 
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found wanting. The study of lan- 
guages is only the basis of their 
training, they need the gift of criti- 
cal discrimination and a tempera- 
ment for team work. When the 
Bollandists have their eye on a 
likely recruit, they take him at the 
age of twenty, and often try him 
out for as long as fifteen years. 
Only such a span of time shows 
whether the candidate has all the 
necessary qualifications and that 
sixth sense which marks the born 
researcher who can smell a clue be- 
hind a word and read between the 
lines. 


Even workday morning at nine, 
the five members of the Société des 
Bollandistes come together in their 
library to deal with the incoming 
mail. It reaches them from all over 
the world and a single postcard 
query may need a week’s work on 
a fifteen-page letter in reply. Per- 
fectly played-in as a team, the five 
allocate among each other the que- 
ries of the day, and from then on 
their time is their own. 

The Bollandist whom I went to see 
one recent morning when their edi- 
torial conference was over, was the 
man who specializes, with some 
twenty languages at his command, 
on a territory reaching from Brit- 
tany, via England, Wales and Scot- 
land, to Ireland, Iceland and all 
Scandinavia—from Bridget of Kil- 
dare to Birgitta of Vadstena. 


= Pére Paul Grosjean, S.J. 


Massively built, with strikingly 
hewn head, curly gray, thinning 
hair over a broad brow, an eagle’s 
beak which, curiously, softens down 
to an engaging stub nose, a square 
wavy gray beard (grown by special 
permission of his superiors, since 


his skin is too tender to allow a 
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daily shave), and behind the large 
gold-rimmed spectacles the dark- 
brown eyes of a full-blooded Wal- 
loon. 

He sits in his ash-stained cassock 
in an old-fashioned easy chair, his 
podgy fingers poke about in his 
pipe. Two years in Milltown Park, 
Dublin, softened his originally very 
Oxford English; he speaks it with- 
out a trace of a foreign accent. 


Fon, GROSJEAN was born near 
Brussels, with this century. When 
the Collége Saint Michel was being 
built, his parents (his father was 
Inspector-General of Finance) 
moved into the neighborhood to 
make it easier for their two sons to 
attend. He can see his parental 
home from his window, between the 
plane trees beyond the playing 
ground. After ten years at school 
he went through the usual phases 
of the Jesuit novitiate. He thought 
of becoming a classic’s master and 
with that aim in view, the Order 
made him study philology as the 
soundest training to teach Latin 
and Greek properly. 

But after some years it was sug- 
gested that he might turn out to 
have the makings of a Bollandist. 
They sent him first to Oxford where 
he took the best lectures he could 
find. In Campion Hall, where he 
lived, he was befriended by Father 
Joe Rickaby whose hobby was to 
translate every day a leader from 
the Times not just into Greek, but 
into Platonic Greek. 

Then back to Brussels to do his 
year’s military service. His first 
Bollandist trial was a year’s work 
on St. Benen (St. Benignus of 
Armagh), St. Patrick’s first (or sec- 
ond) successor. He copied the 
original text from Michael O’Clery’s 
handwriting, which had found its 
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way from the Donegal Abbey of the 
Four Masters to the Royal Library 
in Brussels, translated it into Latin 
and provided it with footnotes. He 
was then sent to Ireland for some 
years, and he recounts with great 
glee that “to find your way about 
the Blaskets when you know only 
fifth-century Irish, is like going 
through Sicily speaking Latin.” 


y 
Tuat Was over a quarter of a 
century He has rarely left 
Brussels since, except for a short 
time as a Belgian military chaplain 
in 1940 and a few months as a 
P.O.W. He does not need to travel, 
he can get all the documents he 
wants from far countries in photo- 
stat or on microfilm and at home 
he has all the tools of his trade 
around him. His bed, wardrobe and 
wash basin are curtained off in the 
far corner and the big, high double- 
windowed room looks like a maze, 
what with tables, bookshelves, 
racks, writing and reading desks 
built up like partitions. 

It is a typical modern scholar’s 
den, with his own special lamps, a 
contraption to hold the copy he is 
typing above his typewriter, books, 
files, bundles of notes, piles of let- 
ters, work in progress—-yet with 
unfailing precision he can extract 
what he needs at once. His only ex- 
travagance is his collection of pipes. 
His hobby watches, so big that they 
really look like “time pieces,” most 
of which hang suspended against 
his books on strings, he checks regu- 
larly by his own pocket chronome- 
ter. 


ago. 


Hone he rises every morning at 4, 
says his Mass in the College Chapel 
at 6, is back by 7:30 for a first lim- 
bering-up at his typewriter. He 
“knocks off,” as he puts it, after a 
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twelve hour day, spends his eve- 
nings at a Transport Workers’ 
group of Catholic Action. “Having 
lived all day with third-century 
Latin glosses or fifth century Irish 
texts, it is refreshing to commune 
with men who drive trams, trains 
and taxis.” 

He plays the flute in their or- 
chestra and is a formidable bowler. 
Not that bowling is his sport. His 
sport really is “to pound on people 
with fortress artillery.” When | 
met him he was taking his bearings 
“to train my gun turrets on Profes- 
sor O’Rahilly’s theory of the two St. 
Patricks. Mind you, I am glad he 
raised the subject, he put his finger 
on the real difficulties but, in my 
view, he gave the wrong answers 
and that, I think, because he is too 
exclusively a linguist.” 

Talking about St. Patrick, the type 
of life which he feels should not be 
written is like that done to St. Pat- 
rick by the late Archbishop Healy 
of Tuam. But he likes MacNeill’s 
small biography and regrets that 
this great scholar has not written a 
fuller life. Pére Grosjean once felt 
sure that he had discovered as St. 
Patrick’s birthplace, Ravenglass in 
Cumberland, now a small fishing 
harbor, but as Clanaventa a very 
important port in St. Patrick’s own 
time. He is not so sure now. He 
discusses the pros and cons with 
disarming objectivity, demonstrates 
with a fountain pen, which he has 
trimmed to the shape of a quill, his 
theory how—vwriting on vellum 
certain letters could easily be mis- 
taken for others. 


How team work in the specialized 
knowledge of the Bollandists can 
be brought to play on a subject like 


2arliest Christian Ireland, showed 
in another argument of his. For his- 
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toric parallels one must not imagine 
a native Gaelic hierarchy like the 
early hierarchy in Gaul, but look 
for a pattern to the early Church in 
other countries similarly outside 
the boundaries of the Roman Em- 
pire, countries like Mauretania, 
Arabia, where the Church was 


founded by missionary bishops. 


Recenrzy, working his way 
through eighty-seven manuscripts, 
Pére Grosjean wrote a volume on 
the Navigations of St. Brendan for 
the Medieval Classics series of the 
Nelson Library. He is quite sure 
that St. Brendan never reached 
America — “that is liturgical ro- 
mancing.” St. Brendan retold the 
best seamen’s stories of the eighth 
and ninth centuries and from those 
it is evident that some early Irish 
seafarers must have reached at the 
time what we now know as America. 

“The work of the Bollandists,” 
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so he sums up, “could be likened 
to the technical skill of a surgeon, 
in that it is as much an art as a 
science, which can be learned only 
by doing the work, fabricando fil 
faber.” I had asked who was to 
him, as a priest and a historian, his 
favorite Saint? “Thomas Becket 
or Thomas More. You know,” he 
adds roguishly, “the job I would 
like to have had? Secretary to 
Erasmus of Rotterdam!” He had 
been looking, meanwhile, for some 
papers on a revolving book stand, 
on which stands his own bust. 
(“Funny,” he observes, “to see the 
back of your own head.”) From 
somewhere round the waistline of 
his voluminous cassock he produces 
that chronometer, the size of an 
alarm clock: “I can’t say that Ill 
have to run now, because I don’t 
run any more”’—a reflective pause 

“not, coming to think of it, that 
I ever did.” 





From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


. 

( ONSIDERABLE interest in Britain has been created by the apparent suc- 
cess of the Daily Sketch, one of our two national tabloid newspapers, in 
featuring highly religious stories. Front-page display, backed by a heavy 
publicity campaign, was given to a series of articles on the subject “If 
Christ Came Back Again.” This is an old favorite with papers and maga- 
zines that want to spread their readership to include the religiously- 
interested section of the country. But in this country at any rate, no one 
before has attempted to give such prominence and space to such a subject 
in a popular daily. 

Moreover, the series of articles was striking in that it opened with a 
Catholic contribution by the well-known writer and journalist, Colm 
Brogan, shortly followed by Father Christie, the very active and popular 
Farm Street Jesuit. These two contributions were, in fact, so outstanding 
that they threw the rest into the shade. It was, moreover, very significant 
that while the non-Catholic writers tended to take a somewhat subjective 
and sentimental line about what Christ would do in the modern world, 
all the Catholic contributions began by pointing out that Christ has never 
left the world and that it is we who have failed Christ, not Christ us. 


B. r in a way much more remarkable was the Sketch’s follow-up to the 
series. The Editor, Herbert Gunn, though a “casual Christian” himself 
his own description), was so impressed by the flood of correspondence 
brought in by the series and, no doubt, the improvement in sales, that a 
million British readers woke up one morning to find an enormous repro- 
duction of the Face of Christ on the Holy Shroud on the front page of their 
favorite newspaper. Inside, they found an article by Group Captain 
Cheshire on the two most impressive things he had seen in his life: the 
atom bomb and the Holy Shroud, the one to destroy, the other to rebuild, 
the one to cause despair, the other to give renewed hope. 
The story was, of course, cleverly publicized: “Captain Cheshire claims 
to have seen the Face of Christ.” Fair enough, one supposed, and no doubt 
many Catholic journalists kicked themselves for not having seen the news 





value in a sacred object so old. 
After the publication of this star- 
tling religious feature in our rather 
seamy popular national press, the 
Editor of the Daily Sketch was 
asked to explain his policy in the 
columns of the Catholic Herald. He 
said: “I had for some time had a 
conviction that more’and more peo- 
ple who do not normally give re- 
ligion a thought were tending to 
talk about God and Christianity 
over their dinner tables and in ordi- 
nary social debate.” 

He then pointed out how strong 
had been the support of the readers 
of the Sketch when that paper stiffly 
criticized the B.B.C. for allowing 
Mrs. Knight to broadcast on bring- 
ing up children without religion. 
This seemed to show, he said, “that 
people were groping for a faith to 
cling to.”” So he organized the series 
“to bring discussion of Christianity 
out of the pulpits and into the open, 
to get it talked about as freely as 
people talk about football pools, 
the cinema and television.” 

He described the response as 
astonishing “Letters poured in . 
strengthening the impression that 
there is a widespread desire among 
ordinary people for spiritual leader- 
ship and comfort.” 


I, the Editor of the Sketch right? 
This question has been put to a 
number of prominent Catholic per- 
sonalities whose work brings them 
into close and regular contact with 


non-Catholics. Father Christie him- 
self, for example, has said: “Every- 
where you in the bus queue, 
among intellectuals, a realization is 
growing that the present way of 
thinking answers nothing. There is 
a very genuine desire among many 
people to find, if they could, God.” 
As a prominent Jesuit, he knows 


go, 


the great Universities well, and 
there he finds that though “the 
moral decline, the fact that so many 
are in matrimonial trouble or are 
practicing birth control, makes it 
difficult for these people [the intel- 
ligentsia| to face the truth, there 
has been a very important change 
since the war.” 

Mr. Tom O’Brien, a leading poli- 
tician and trade-union chief, lives 
his life in constant contact with a 
cross-section of our society, profes- 
sional people, publicists, M.P.’s, the 
industrial world and the workers. 
He said: “In pubs and clubs, in 
trains and meetings, from the 
House of Commons to the saloon 
bar, Englishmen are reacting more 
favorably to Catholicism. Among 
high level people it is frequently a 
recommendation to have said of 
you: ‘He’s a Catholic, you know.’ It 
commands respect here today as 
never before.” 

An apparently opposite, but none 
the less consistent, view is taken by 
Father George Dwyer, the superior 
of the Catholic Missionary Society, 
which has launched a great adver- 
tising campaign in the national 
press for instruction and advice 
about the Church. He said: “I can- 
not see any signs of a general re- 
ligious revival. People are inter- 
ested in religion in the sense that 
they enjoy discussing it,” but 
“most people are thoroughly self- 
satisfied and sum up the whole of 
religion necessary to any man in 
the desolate phrase: ‘I do no harm 
to anyone.’ ” 





The stir caused by the publication of “If 
Christ Came Back Again” articles shows a 
revival of interest in religion in England. 
Is it a superficial interest? Michael de la 
Bedoyere feels that it is at least a halt in the 
long progress of secularism over the cen- 
turies. 
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I RECENTLY talked to Father Bede 
Griffiths, O.S.B., author of the fine 
autobiography The Golden String. 
As a convert from the puzzled and 
unbelieving - between - wars - intelli- 
gentsia, he has always kept in touch 
with people of all kinds outside. He 
believes that there has been a big 
change of heart, but he is not very 
optimistic about the Church, first, 
because of the historic suspicion in 


this country of Rome, Ireland, 
Spain—all foreign elements some- 
how bound up with the Church, 


and, second, because of the moral 
question, especially on the subject 
of sex. 

All these views, and many others, 
seem to add up to something like 
this. Religion in Britain is in the 
picture to an extent that is unprece- 
dented in our lifetime. But there is 
a very long way to go before this 
fresh interest can be turned into 
even an elementary religious life in 
the doctrinal and moral Christian 
sense, let alone in the full Catholic 
sense. Moral reasons are probably 
the strongest factor weighing 
against real progress in making 
Christians again, not only because 
divorcee, birth control, so-called 
therapeutic abortion are now taken 
for granted, but also because the 
modern mind is unwilling to accept 
any outside moral authority at all. 
It likes to pick and choose, to dis- 
cuss and argue, but in the end either 
to find its own way or at least imag- 
ine that it is finding it. 

As for doctrine, many people, it 
seems, will swallow Catholic teach- 
ing as a whole, while in fact per- 
haps paying little real attention to 
what it involves. But far more have 
been so conditioned by modern 
that Christian doctrine is 
for them just a fairy tale. The more 
intelligent would be inclined to take 


science 
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a “modernist” view that this teach- 
ing has value and meaning, but 
only in a symbolic sense. It is a 
myth, but a fruitful and necessary 
one, both for man and society. This 
latter view is probably no impedi- 
ment to becoming a non-Catholic 
Christian, but it is obviously incom- 
patible with -joining the Catholic 
Church. 


I. all this is the case, we have to 
try to evaluate the real worth of the 
widening interest in religion, to 
“the popular movement which seeks 
in religion salvation from the evils 
and dangers of the times,” as a re- 
viewer of Toynbee’s latest volume 
of his Study and History has just 
put it. 

The Editor of the Sketch specifi- 
cally referred to the H-bomb for the 
popular turning to religion. But, of 
course, the stimulus in this direc- 
tion began long before the H-bomb. 
The whole struggle against Commu- 


nism, the moral weakness of the 
democracies, the general uncer- 


tainty of the future, all these have 
forced many to look for new stand- 
ards and deeper remedies. And in- 
deed the wonder is that with the 
world as it is, so many are content 
to remain spiritually indifferent and 
fatalistic. But during the last few 
weeks the people of this country 
seem to have become conscious of 
the H-bomb. Up till now, it has 
been pushed back into those re- 
cesses of the mind which we un- 
consciously use when we feel we 
cannot face up to reality. But now 
people are just beginning to realize 
that the destruction of the world as 
we know it, that their destruction, 
real and immediate danger. 
Nor do they know how this terrible 
and unprecedented danger can be 
warded off. 


Is a 














| = wishes one could think that 
this fear, now beginning to dawn 
in public consciousness, could lead 
to what we call the Fear of God. 
But it does not seem to work that 
way. A great fear stuns rather than 
stimulates—or if it stimulates any- 
thing, it stimulates the search for 
escape, which is at bottom a per- 
sonal escape. Already there are 
ominous signs that the more peo- 
ple grow really conscious of the 
H-bomb, the readier they will be to 
follow the path of appeasement— 
in other words, to prefer to cave 
in before tyranny rather than risk 
any use of the bomb. However that 
may be, one cannot be hopeful that 
the threat of destruction will in it- 
self be an important factor in a re- 
turn to religion, except in the sense 
that men will pray before the immi- 
nent and virtually certain approach 
of sudden death. 





| # thinking of the future, we have, 
of course, to presume that world 
disaster will be averted. If so, what 
of the religious future? 

Perhaps some of us think too 
much in terms of “all or nothing.” 
As Catholics we know that all re- 
ligious truth is centered in God’s 
Church, that no man may be saved 
except through Christ, Whose Mys- 
tical Body is the Church. But we 
have to bear in mind that in four 
centuries of divided Christianity 
and consequent steady increase of 
secularism in what was once called 
Christendom, the mind and values 
of men have become distorted. The 
humanist revolution, followed by 
the scientific revolution, in the 
realm of ideas, together with the 
change over from a personal and 
communitarian civilization to a 
technocratic one, have profoundly 
affected basic human_ outlooks. 
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Even Catholics themselves have 
been deeply affected, though their 
supernatural faith has _ enabled 
them to fit these tremendous 
changes within the unchanging doc- 
trinal and moral pattern. 


L. would be thoroughly unreal- 
istic to expect that the mind of 
modern man, so deeply and progres- 
sively affected by generations of un- 
belief, half-belief and false belief, 
could suddenly turn round and ac- 
cept the fullness of Christianity. 
Individuals whose mind and val- 
ues have for some reason become 
disposed to the touch of grace, 
which makes Faith possible, can 
manage this revolution in values, 
but modern man as such, short of a 
seemingly miraculous intervention, 
cannot. He still belongs to another 
world that can only make contact 
externally and accidentally with the 
full Catholic world. This is, no 
doubt, more the case in the old 
world than in the new, for in the 
latter minds are fresher and more 
open. 

But if it is true that this revolu- 
tion constitutes by and large a vir- 
tual impediment to the reception of 
the grace of faith, then we must be- 
lieve that there exists a sufficiently 
invincible ignorance to make the 
situation nonculpable for millions 
of people. Such people, we may 
justly hope, will be saved by Christ 
through an_ honesty, goodness, 
idealism, charity which God will 
judge for its real worth. In this 
situation we must not be unduly de- 
pressed if the modern acceptance 
of religious values seems superfi- 
cial, emotional and even critical. 
For the turning again to religion at 


all may in itself be worth very 


much. Not only does it help power- 
prepare 


fully to the ground for 
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many who may and do really find 
the truth again, but it marks a halt, 
or at least hesitation, in the long 
and undisturbed progress of secu- 
larism over the centuries. 


le is interesting that in countries 
like France and Germany, the 
Church itself has become deeply 
conscious of reawakened religious 
interest, and that its work is not so 
much to convert the masses as to 
prepare the way for their eventual 
conversion. It is even more inter- 
esting that the effect of this con- 
ception of the modern apostolate 
has been greatly to strengthen the 
spiritual and apostolic life of Cath- 
olics themselves. As in the military 
field, so in the apostolate, attack is 
the soundest mode of defense. 

One may perhaps hazard the view 
that in Anglo-Saxon Catholicity, 
certainly in British Catholicity, the 
sense of the modern opportunity, if 
properly understood, has not as yet 
been fully developed. 

When we think of a religious re- 
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vival today and its obvious disap- 
pointments from a full Catholic 
point of view, should we not con- 
centrate our best efforts on under- 
standing and encouraging it, above 
all in enlightening it, without think- 
ing too much about actual immedi- 
ate conversions? I have always 
been impressed by a French view 
that the Catholic apostolic work of 
this generation will only see the be- 
ginning of its real fruits a century 
ahead. This is not meant to sug- 
gest that there should be any let-up 
on direct and full apostolate where 
the soil is ready, but it does remind 
us that civilization has been sliding 
down the hill for a very long time 
and that we must be prepared for as 
long, or even a longer, time for 
signs of what we Catholics would 
call full recovery. Meanwhile, we 
may surely thank God for any sign 
that people are thinking again of 
God, whether it be seriously or in 
no more than a spirit of discussion 
and interest prompted by the pres- 
ent state of the world. 




















‘ Film and TV 


BY Robert Kass 


THE END OF THE AFFAIR, in screen 
form, is a simplification of Graham 
Greene’s moody, provocative novel 
about a married woman’s search for 
God. In the novel, her progress from 
unbelief to final acceptance of God 
was no easy journey and the movie 
has not made her path much smoother. 
Although this screen version of such 
cinematically elusive matter is on a 
more mundane level and wisely shies 
away from the heroine’s performance 
of three miracles before her death, 
most of Mr. Greene’s agonies of the 
soul remain in the script. For Catho- 
lics who are more likely than others 
to understand the point of Sarah Miles’ 
sufferings and her renunciation of her 
adulterous love affair, The End of the 
Affair is an emotional experience 
without much genuine spirituality but 
with a good deal of poignancy. 

An American novelist (Van John- 
son) is doing a book on a typical Brit- 
ish civil servant (Peter Cushing). For 
first-hand information on the day-to- 
day existence of his subject, the writer 
comes to Mrs. Miles (Deborah Kerr) 
with whom he promptly instigates a 
love affair. When, during a bombing 
raid, she believes her lover has been 
killed, Sarah Miles makes an hysteri- 
cal promise to “God” that, if the man 
is spared, their affair will terminate. 
Proceeding from this vaguely-made 
vow, Sarah finds herself adhering to 
it and, ultimately, through intense 
personal suffering and denial, attains 
a spiritual awakening in which she 
accepts the God she had never before 
acknowledged. 

Not exactly ordinary movie fare, is 


it? To render such vague and special 
subject matter palatable to a wide au- 
dience, Lenore Coffee has, as I said, 
simplified the struggle of the heroine 
and made her less saintly than Mr. 
Greene did. Whether this will turn 
the trick, audience-wise, I cannot pre- 
dict but I would think not. The End 
of the Affair is one of those films to 
which you respond wholly or not at 
all. The clash between the spirit and 
the flesh told largely in dialogue is 
going to bore a lot of ticket-holders. 

The acting of the principals is ex- 
ceptionally moving, and John Mills 
adds a colorful character bit, a private 
detective on the trail of the erring 
wife.—Columbia. 


A MAN CALLED PETER also has to do 
with religion and spiritual fulfillment, 
this time in a Scottish preacher named 
Peter Marshall who emigrated to the 
United States when in his early twen- 
ties. Over two decades Marshall won 
more and more followers to his per- 
sonalized kind of religion, a religion 
which, unlike Greene’s, stresses that 
the relationship with God need not be 
one of suffering and strain. Because 
of the straightforward presentation of 
one man’s close communion with God, 
the film is impressive in its sincerity. 
The many excerpts, some of them quite 
lengthy, from Marshall’s own sermons 
are woven intelligently into the nar- 
rative and indeed spring from events 
in the plot. 

On one score, though, A Man Called 
Peter is not quite such an unalloyed 
delight. For instance, it lacks entirely 
any sort of time sequence. With some 
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kind of bridge connecting the epi- 
sodes in Dr. Marshall’s life it would 
have been easier to know just how 
much time had elapsed between them. 
As it is now, there is no period at- 
mosphere except for an occasional 
Model-T rattling off in the distance. 
No one but Marshall ages at all and 
he only with a touch of gray at the 


temples. Consequently the events of 
his active life seem to have taken 
place over a comparatively short 


period of time and this blocks any 
feeling of growth and development. 

Dramatically, A Man Called Peter is 
most fortunate in having Richard 
Todd, an intelligent and very talented 
actor, playing Marshall. The identifi- 
cation with his character is so intense 
and his delivery of the sermons so sin- 
cere that one loses entirely the aware- 
ness that this is merely an actor play- 
ing a minister. Jean Peters as his wife 
has less occasion to give dimension to 
her role. She suffers most from the 
vagueness of time since, physically, 
she is unchanged from beginning to 
end of the film. Marjorie Rambeau and 
Les Tremayne furnish some necessary 
acid contrast to the general aura of 
sunshine as two of Dr. Marshall’s more 
querulous converts. 20th Century- 
Fox. 


MAMBO, an Italian film produced in 
English for American consumption, is 
right in line with the previous Sil- 
vana Mangano backstairs romances 
about poor but beautiful maidens who 
dream of “better things.” In this one 
she again dallies between two ad- 
mirers, a villainous croupier (Vit- 
torio Gassman) who would exploit her 
talents, and Michael Rennie, a hemo- 
philiac nobleman who would marry 


her and leave her his title and for- 
tune. But Miss Mangano’s heart—and 
feet—are in the dance and it is to the 


slave-driving but stimulating world of 
the mambo that she returns when, re- 


deemed by love, she renounces the 
call of the flesh. 
Except for Miss Mangano whose 


American voice is dubbed in for her, 
everyone else speaks English of a 
peculiarly soporific variety. The dia- 
logue which Robert Rossen and three 
Italian cohorts have been given has a 
disturbing air of being improvised by 
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not very intelligent people and none 
of it makes much sense even by pulp 
fiction standards. 

Although Miss Mangano is still quite 
a formidable beauty, her acting is most 
kindly described as wooden. It is diffi- 
cult to comprehend, too, the ecstasies 
engendered by her dancing which, 
even to my primitive understanding 
of terpsichore, appeared limited to 
empty contortions and almost no foot- 
work. Gassman glides through a role 
terribly familiar to him by now, while 
Shelley Winters merely stands around 
in the wings looking sullen as Miss 
Mangano’s mentor. Michael Rennie, 
though embarrassed by the lines, lends 
some slight note of credence to the 
whole thing in the preposterous role 
of the ailing Count. If anything at all 
comes through in Mambo it is the 
seedy atmosphere of the dance-and- 
night club world which looks just as 


depressingly unglamorous and_ ex- 
hausting as it probably is. Mambo 


should convince the Italians that they 
just aren’t up to making American pic- 
tures at the sacrifice of their own 
native vitality and integrity. — Para- 
mount. 


THE PRODIGAL is a lush but over-all 
tasteful retelling of the Biblical story 
of the errant son who leaves his 
father’s house and wanders off on his 
own into the wicked world. Young 
Micah’s uncontrollable desire for 
Samarra, the high priestess of Astarte, 
is so consuming that he gives up al- 
most everything — home, inheritance, 
self-respect —to possess her, only to 
find that passion in itself is a pretty 
shallow end. Considerably humbled 
but with his perceptions restored, 
Micah returns home to the welcoming 
embraces of father and fiancée. 

The screen play hangs together 
attractively in this lengthy film which 
I found cinematically more absorbing 
than The Robe or Demetrius and 
which certainly makes the clichés of 
desire and disillusion seem less cliché 
than they have before. The religious 
practices integrating the old Jewish 
rituals, the patriarchal society of the 
times, and the fascinating period de- 
tail are painstakingly worked into a 
colorful though leisurely film. 

Edmund Purdom is most convinc- 
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ing as the hero, a role which resembles 
his Egyptian. He is helped immeas- 
urably by James Mitchell as his mute 
slave friend, Walter Hampden as his 
father, Louis Calhern as a conniving 
high priest of Baal, and Francis L. 
Sullivan as a greedy courtier. The 
ladies do not come off so well. Lana 
Turner is at times rather absurd as the 
bewitching priestess and her attempts 
at conveying fervent dedication to 
paganism are often quite unintention- 
ally ludicrous. Audrey Dalton has no 
chance to be anything but beautiful as 
Micah’s fiancée. — Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. 


TO PARIS WITH LOVE is a whimsical 
little technicolor number in which a 
lot of very disarming people pretend 
to be doing a lot of very naughty 
things in Paris in the spring. Actually, 
though this film is primarily con- 
cerned with sex, it is about as risqué 
as a tutti-frutti sundae. In it, Alec 
Guinness and his twenty-year-old son 
are off on a last holiday to Paris before 
the boy goes into the service. Work- 
ing at cross purposes, the boy and his 
father try to find girls for each other. 
The father, ironically enough, is him- 
self thrown with a young shopgirl 
whom he had originally intended for 
his son, while the boy is smitten with 
her employer, a lady who must be hit- 
ting thirty-five or so, whom he had re- 
garded as a proper companion for his 
father. 

Nothing comes of any of this but 
the characters are so genial and the 
authentic Parisian scenery so stunning 
that you are likely to forget how short 
this picture is on suspense or sur- 
prises. Without knowing quite why, 
vou will come away from To Paris 
With Love in a gay mood. 

Mr. Guinness has been better served 
by plot and dialogue than he is in this 
film, but even with nothing to do he is 
still a wonderfully droll comedian. 
Odile Versois is captivating as the 
younger woman, and Elina Labour- 
dette is completely enchanting as her 
more sophisticated employer. Minor 
stuff but fun.—-Continental Distribut- 
ing Corp. 


FIVE AGAINST THE HOUSE starts off 
with an intriguing idea—some grown- 
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up college students who decide, just 
for a prank, to hold up a Reno gam- 
bling casino. The perverse psychology 
which impels three of them —-the 
fourth student and his girl friend are 
innocently involved—to undertake 
such a senseless caper gives promise 
of development in the first half of the 
film. However, it becomes apparent 
that this promise will go no further 
since the script doesn’t pry very far 
beneath the surface of what makes 
three adult delinquents that way. And 
the ending—in which, having pulled 
off their fool-proof plot according to 
schedule, they are let off without even 
so much as a reprimand from the au- 
thorities —is most disturbingly false 
and misleading. 

I liked parts of Five Against the 
House because, from time to time, it 
touched at the nerve center of what 
is wrong with so many of our young 
people, the restlessness, the insatiable 
craze to do something “big” in a world 
where there are no more “big” things 
to do. If some kind of positive lesson 
had been derived from this situation, 
Five Against the House could have 
made a powerful point. 

It is well acted by Guy Madison, 
Kim Novak, Alvy Moore, and Brian 
Keith as a psychopathic vet who turns 
on his roommates. A newcomer, Ker- 
win Mathews, is brittlely tense and 
neurotic as the clean-cut American 
boy who first concocts the idea of the 
hold-up.—Columbia. 


INTERRUPTED MELODY continues the 
present vogue for dramatizing the sto- 
ries of theatrical personalities within 
their own lifetime. According to this 
version of Metropolitan Opera. star 
Marjorie Lawrence’s life, she was a 
high-spirited Australian girl who won 
a scholarship and sailed right to the 
top of her profession until she was 
stricken with infantile paralysis at the 
height of her career. Through the sac- 
rifice and encouragement of her hus- 
band, she regained her hope and con- 
fidence in herself and, in a wheel 
chair, returned to the Met to sing 
Tristan und Isolde. 

Miss Lawrence’s physical incapaci- 
tation parallels somewhat that of Jane 
Froman but against the more sub- 
stantial and absorbing background of 
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the opera world. The inevitable con- 
flict between career and marriage 
comes into the picture, of course, but 
it is handled in adult fashion which 
neatly sidesteps the obvious. 

Eleanor Parker really throws herself 
into the part of the prima donna, so 


much so that although the voice is 
dubbed in (Eileen Farrell did the 
actual singing), it seems uncannily 


like Miss Parker’s own, so perfectly 
matched are her facial expressions 
and body gestures. Glenn Ford is a 
tower of strength as her husband, a 


thankless part to which he imparts 
warmth and spirit. Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. 

STRANGE LADY IN TOWN suffers at 


first from too little plot and then, later, 
from an excess of the stuff in big, 
melodramatic doses. The vehicle suf- 
fices, however, as a showcase for the 
personal charm of its star, Greer Gar- 
son, which is quite overpowering and 
it isn’t long before she, the first lady 


doctor in Santa Fe, has won over all 
the local gentry. The saintly priest, 


the cowhands, the military, the peons, 
the hospital patients are all Garson 
fans in no time at all-—except the rival 
doctor, a widower, who has a lot of 
antiquated notions about woman’s 
position in the male world. 


For nearly an hour Miss Garson 
radiates charm all over the New 
Mexico flats, but then, as if to make 


up for the uneventful although rather 


beguiling first half of the _ picture, 
everything turns wildly plotty. Miss 
Garson and the doctor (Dana An- 
drews), whom she has rejected as a 


marriage prospect have a sassy tiff 
about her acquisition of his patients. 
Also, her no-good brother who has 
been selling stolen cattle to the Army 
dips into sheer notoriety by holding 
up a bank. After their beloved priest 
is killed, the townsfolk turn into a 
screaming mob out to lynch the ras- 
cally brother. Somewhat inexplicably, 
the same mob turns on their lady doc- 
tor and threatens to run her out of 
town. At this point even Miss Gar- 
son’s galvanizing charm doesn’t mean 
much and it takes the doctor’s force- 
ful presence to get her out of the 
mess. 

Your acceptance of all this will de- 
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pend entirely on your susceptibility to 
the undimmed radiance of the star. To 
me there is very little wrong which 
Miss Garson can do, even when bur- 
dened with as untidy a script as this. 
Andrews is a receptive foil for her, 
and Cameron Mitchell, Walter Hamp- 
den, and Lois Smith are most promi- 
nent in all that surplus plotting. 
Warner Brothers. 


UMBERTO D. is an expert but glum 
film by Vittorio de Sica about a pen- 
sioned civil servant who cannot make 
ends meet on the pittance paid to him 
by the government. Unwanted and 
lonely, Umberto D. has only his be- 
loved mongrel dog to keep him com- 
pany. When he is cold-bloodedly 
eased out of his apartment, life seems 
to hold nothing more for the weary 
old man and he contemplates suicide. 
But even this is impossible for him be- 
cause he can find no one who will 
care for his dog when he is gone. Our 
last glimpse of Umberto D. and his 
affectionate friend is of them walking 
together up a long road-—to where? 

This pensive, somber film is beauti- 
fully photographed and _ heartbreak- 
ingly acted by some non-professional 
people with whom Italian neo-realist 
directors inevitably do so well. Be- 
cause it makes its bitter criticism of 
a society indifferent to the problems 
of the eld and yet offers no solution, 
Umberto D. may not appeal to those 
who like their drama neatly tied up at 
the end. 

Carlo Battisti combines pride and 
humility in his performance, and there 
is a really touching bit of work from 
Maria Pia Casilio as a very young 
servant girl who, in her own way, is 
as baffled by life’s problems as 
Umberto D. himself. Harrison and 
Davidson. 


LOVE IN THE CITY introduces a new 
kind of device in film-making a 
quasi-newsreel technique in which the 
camera impartially records five inci- 
dents in everyday life in the city and 
lets the actual characters speak for 
themselves. This is extremely effective 
at times, but at others it is downright 
forced and silly. The silly sequence 
finds a group of would-be suicides col- 
lected in front of the cameras wait- 
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ing to tell just what it was which 
drove them to such despair and how 
they are going to face the future. 
There are certain things which are so 
intensely personal that a_ self-con- 
scious dramatic device like the one in 
Love in the City simply cannot cope 
with them. 

Other episodes, more successful, in- 
clude a look in at a dance hall in Rome 
where some ordinary Italian citizens, 
young and not-so-young, gather to find 
romance and excitement. Although a 
little overlong, the episode is ironic, 
amusing, and even pathetic. Another 
episode, this one quite harrowing and 
much too long, recounts the story of 
an unwed mother forced to abandon 
her baby because she has no money to 
care for it. Then there is the bit about 
a newspaper reporter who poses as a 
client of a matrimonial agency. Hav- 
ing spun a fantastic yarn about a 
mythical friend (a werewolf at that!) 
in need of a wife, the reporter is in- 
troduced to an appealing young blonde 
who is willing, for home, security, and 
help for her own impoverished fam- 
ily, to marry and care for such a man. 
Although there is a degree of humor 
in the situation, the laughter is too 
close to cynicism. 

The final episode is simply a stunt. 


Concealed cameras along the streets 
record the progress of a number of 
stunningly beautiful Roman girls en 


route to work one sunny morning. 
The humor here lies in the reactions 
of the male citizenry to this plethora 
of buxom beauties. 

As happens not infrequently in Ital- 
ian films, there is a little too much 
casualness in throwing sex around and 
a few occasions of sheer vulgarity. 
However, for adults, Love in the City 
can prove an interesting cinema ex- 
perience. The technique bears watch- 
ing.—1.F.E. Releasing Corp. 


‘TOO YOUNG FOR LOVE is a Franco- 
Italian production with English dia- 
logue dubbed in. A young girl whose 
father is almost constantly between 
prison sentences for swindling, and a 
young boy who knows only bickering 
in the home of his well-to-do parents 
turn to each other in their loneliness. 
Eventually the girl becomes pregnant, 
has a child, and dies. This tragedy in 
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two young lives shakes up the parents 
on both sides sufliciently to point out 
to them their laxity and there is at 
least the suggestion of a happier to- 
morrow for the boy-father with par- 
ents who are less selfish and self-cen- 
tered after their experience. 

The delicate theme is handled with 
sensibility and sincerity and its lesson 
comes over with melancholy wistful- 
ness. Marina Vlady and Pierre-Michel 
Beck are the youngsters, and Aldo 
Fabrizi and Fernand Gravet their re- 
spective fathers. Despite an air of 
contrivance to the whole business, Too 
Young for Love is a valid inquiry into 
a theme which warrants cinematic 
consideration.—I.F.E. Releasing Corp. 


* * * * 


THE annual ceremonies of the Acad- 
emy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences came off with surprisingly 
few complications a few weeks ago. 
After the debacle of the Award nomi- 
nations some months back, the movie 
colony necessarily had to be on its 
toes for these ceremonies for no other 
reason than to recoup some of its lost 
dignity. Bob Hope, who seems to have 
a genius for coming up with the right 
quip at the proper moment, was once 
more in charge of leading the winners 
up onto the stage while, in New York, 
Thelma’ Ritter performed _ similar 
chores although without Mr. Hope’s 
glibness to accompany her introduc- 
tions. 

The nominees for this year’s awards 
were recruited to hand out the as- 
sorted Oscars for the evening. Gra- 
ciousness and charm oozed from every 
pore and even the occasional sarcas- 
tic badinage exchanged by Mr. Hope 
and some of his guests, notably Bing 
Crosby and Humphrey Bogart, were 
not really very cutting. On the whole 
this was a pleasant, homey gathering 
of the film clan, like a family reunion, 
really, which had few mishaps avd 
just as few surprises. The most amus- 
ing bit of the evening was reserved 
for the last when Miss Bette Davis 


sailed on stage in what was undoubt- 
edly the weirdest get-up of 1955. Miss 
Davis gushed so when she was intro- 
duced and-babbled on about being so 
working again 


happy to be that | 
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thought somebody had sneaked in a 
reel or so from Gloria Swanson’s Sun- 
sel Boulevard. 
Technically, the 
Hollywood to 
smoothly managed. 
lists, though, notably Tony Martin, 
who were entrusted with rendering 
the five candidates for top song of the 
year, should instigate proceedings 
against the cameramen, as should Lee 
Bowman who handled those endless 
commercials for Oldsmobile. 


switches from 
New York were 


The male voca- 


THE pitfalls of closed-channel tele- 
vision (where you have to go to a 
specially-equipped theater to see the 
performance) were demonstrated 
rather decisively when the ANTA 
Album was piped into a limited num- 
ber of theaters throughout the country. 
Obviously what will make the average 
TV fan more critical of such events is 
the fact that, besides having had to 
pay for a ticket, he has had to put on 
his shoes and travel some distance to 
the theater in the first place. Having 
taught us how to relax in front of our 
sets at home, TV is now being pixie- 
ish and making us venture forth into 
the night once more. 

The ANTA program—a sort of trib- 
ute to what the legitimate theater is 
doing these days—began at 10:30 and 
ran until 12:30 or so. On the whole, 
it was hardly representative of the 
contemporary theater’s activities be- 
cause, except for scenes from two cur- 
rent Broadway shows, the entertain- 
ment was supplied by people who 
were not actively involved in any par- 
ticular show at present. 

The technical aspects of the ANTA 
Album also left much to be desired. 
Poor lighting and uncertain camera- 
work made fuzzy projection and 
muddy close-ups the rule rather than 
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the exception that night. As I left the 
theater, I heard many a muttered pro- 
test about the lack of the “professional 
touch” which one always associates 
with the theater and more than one 
disgruntled patron felt that he had 
somehow been had. Should the time 
ever come when paid television, either 
on the closed-circuit or on the pay-as- 
you-go-plan, becomes a reality, the in- 
dustry had better make sure that it 
doesn’t try to get by with any more 
second-rate shows or ex-TV-ites will 
start dusting off their radios. 


ENTERTAINMENT 1955 launched 
NBC’s new $3,000,000 color studios out 
in Burbank, California. It seemed 
somewhat unnecessary, as I look at it, 
for the occasional cutbacks to New 
York to celebrate the opening of 
studios on the West Coast. It was a 
bit embarrassing, too, because the bet- 
ter segments of this particular show 
came from the East Coast that night 
and all that money expended on the 
new studios seemed slightly misspent 
in view of what Burbank contributed 
to the evening. Fred Allen was curi- 
ously ill at ease in handling the M.C. 
chores, a job for which he is prob- 
ably unsuited since his forte is the sar- 
castic quip which is hardly ever the 
strong point of a genial master of cere- 
monies. 

From New York we had a preposter- 
ous but nonetheless very funny skit 
with Bobby Hackcit and Pat Carroll 
and, for contrast, a tense and exciting 
first scene from a Broadway show, 
The Desperate Hours, which packed 
an amazing amount of suspense into 
the short segment which was pre- 
sented. Beyond these, though, Enter- 
tainment 1955 was about as mild as 
most of the variety shows one finds on 
TV these nights. 
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BUS STOP.—A sudden snowstorm held 
a night bus over till morning thirty 
miles west of Kansas City, where the 
small town offered “Grace’s Place” as 
refuge. There were only four passen- 
gers, but that stopover made a critical 
difference in their lives. It lost his 
home for Virgil and found one for 
Cherie, it tamed down Bo and momen- 
tarily tidied up the professor. Cherie 
is, as she describes herself, a “chan- 
toosie,” and she had been literally car- 
ried off from her local café by Bo, 
the big rancher, who had decided sud- 
denly, and without deference to 
Cherie’s opinion, that she should be 
his wife. The sheriff, however, who 
was on hand at Grace’s, assured Cherie 
that the law upholds chivalry and that 
her wishes would be respected. How 
the wise old sheriff handles the dae- 
monic romanticism of Bo and literally 
knocks into him a sense of civilization 
is the main story together with 
Cherie’s realization that Bo’s devo- 
tion may be the answer to the dream 
she carried away as a waif from the 
Dust Bowl of respectability with a 
wedding ring as her ultimate goal. 

Concurrently, there is the teen-age 
little waitress’ admiration for the 
dilapidated old alcoholic professor’s 
background of culture, her innocent 
interest awakening in him a forgot- 
ten core of decency. Grace’s interest 
in the bus driver is not so innocent. 
Bo’s old companion’s sympathy with 
his romance leaves Virgil homeless 
when he insists on yielding his place 
on the ranch to Cherie, and at the last 
curtain he is waiting with his banjo 
to take the next bus south. 
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Evidently, none of these people are 
of much importance. It is the play- 
wright’s compassionate understanding 
of their weakness as well as their 
kindly instincts, written with a smile, 
which gives charm to the script. 
There is also Kim Stanley’s shining 
picture of Cherie; her preposterous 
costume; the horror of the number, 
“That Old Black Magic”’—which she 
sings in spangles and which had hit 
Bo so crucially — all emphasize her 
simplicity and childishness that are so 
beguiling. 

Albert Salmi is muscularly dynamic 
as the uninhibited Bo. Lou Polan is 
extremely good as the sheriff and so 
is Anthony Ross as the itinerant Ph.D. 
Elaine Stritch plays a lackadaisical 
picture of her usual self and Phyllis 
Love makes Grace’s high school helper 
a little girl to be remembered. 

Harold Clurman’s direction mirrors 
his usual delicate sense of balance, but 
it seems a pity that at the very end 
William Inge sees fit to blot his work 
with some untidy smudges. “See 
folks,” he seems to say, “there is some 
dirt in the coruer perhaps you have 
missed,” just as we were trying to 
overlook it in favor of the nicer side 
of the story. Does it make anyone 
really feel better to have the uglier side 
of the characters put under the micro- 
scope. The current playwright seems 
very much afraid to look up to the 
stars.—At the Music Boz. 


CAT ON A HOT TIN ROOF.—Adhering 
to the Greek unities of Time and Place, 
Mr. Tennessee Williams has created a 
drama with every accredited detail 
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of the most approved nightmare. The 
scene is one large bedroom in a big 
plantation house on a big plantation 
in the Mississippi Delta. The family 
is kin — spiritually to Lillian Hell- 
man’s breed of southern profiteers. 
“Big Daddy” is a crass old magnate, 
whom his doctor has just found to be 
under a death sentence from cancer. 
One son, with five ghoulish offspring, 
is determined, with the encouragement 
of a strident wife, to get the old man’s 
fortune. The other son, Brick, is a 
childless drunkard who finds in alco- 
hol the only protection from his pas- 
sionately devoted but garrulous and 
frustrated wife, Maggie. 

Young and beautiful, Maggie became 
so jealous of her husband’s college 
chum that she ringed the friendship 
round with ugly implications which 
drove the friend to ruin and death and 
Brick to the bottle. Maggie is now de- 
termined to win back her husband and 
Act I is an almost continuous mono- 
logue—by Maggie. Outside, the family 
is noisily celebrating Big Daddy’s 
sixty-fifth birthday and there are nu- 
merous invasions of the room in which 
Brick is nursing a broken ankle and 
trying to drink himself into insensi- 
bility. When he finally tries to knock 
Maggie out with his crutch he com- 
mands some sympathy. 

Act II is another monologue deliv- 
ered by Big Daddy. Big Daddy doesn’t 
yet know the result of the hospital 
examination and is planning a new 
role of independence. When he gradu- 
ally worms out of Brick, by persist- 
ence and by knocking the cripple 
around his room, something about the 
cause of Brick’s alcoholism and his 
estrangement from Maggie, Brick re- 
taliates by telling Big Daddy the doc- 
tor’s dictum. 

Act III is general bedlam 
thunderstorm raging outdoors. Mag- 
gie, to offer some comfort to Big 
Daddy lies about giving him a grand- 
child which results in a reconciliation 
of sorts between herself and her hus- 
band. 

Although it has been clear for some 
time that the days of good breeding 
have gone by in our theater, what this 
family can think and say about each 
other passes all belief, including some 
stale obscenity by Big Daddy. Men- 


with a 
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dacity, says Big Daddy, is our chief 
trouble, but “mendacity” evidently 
means to him that outer veneer of de- 
cency with which society protects 
itself. 

Barbara Bel Geddes has brought 
Maggie completely to life and varies 
deftly the mood of her monologue. 
Ben Gazzara, with almost no lines as 
the sullen drunk, conveys a latent in- 
telligence and strength of purpose 
which make him by far the best of 
the family. Mildred Dunnock has 
changed her pleasant voice into harsh 
throatiness for the pathetically obtru- 
sive old wife whom Big Daddy wants 
to slough off; Burl Ives amplifies the 
toad in Big Daddy, brutal, arrogant 
and profane. The only thing of beauty 
and dignity is the unrealistic open set 
by Jo Mielziner with its suggestion 
of columns against an evening sky. A 
bed, a bench, a chair and a large bar 
are the only furnishings. 

There is the power of an almost un- 
canny understanding of human nature 
at its worst in the dialogue of this sor- 
did sensual drama which is all talk 
and yet seems to be all action; a power 
that should be used for nobler pur- 
pose. There seems to be no excuse for 
the playwright’s company permitting 
the inclusion of the smoking room 
story in one of Big Daddy’s outbursts. 


(Now deleted.) Elia Kazan is the 
director.—_-At the Morosco. 
THIEVES’ CARNIVAL. — Partly non- 


sense and partly wit, partly childish 
and partly pure sophistication, 
blended together with Gallic art, this 
smiling confection by Anouilh has 
found appropriate and congenial at- 
mosphere at the Cherry Lane Theater 
now quite elegant with paint and car- 
pets. It’s a picaresque tale of three 
pickpockets in Vichy, whose flair for 
make-up is so superior that they find 
themselves continually picking each 
others pockets, and decide to concen- 
trate as a trio on Lady Hurf—the curi- 
ously French conception of the name 
of the British consort to the equally 
curiously named Lord Edgard. 

This British Peer, who is never per- 
mitted to have any opinion at all in 
his family, is silenced at once when 
Lady Hurf, to mitigate her boredom, 
invites the three thieves, thinly dis- 
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guised as Spanish Grandees, for a 
weekend visit. When Lady Hurf’s 
pretty niece Juliette falls whole- 


heartedly in love with the youngest 
thief, the unpredictable English ma- 
tron finds this sincere emotion so re- 
freshing and unusual that all ends hap- 
ily and Lady Hurf quixotically in- 
sists on recompensing the trio for hav- 
ing wasted so much of their profes- 


sional time in her house although 
Juliette had abetted her fiancé in 
stealing such objets d’art as two 


Fragonards from her aunt’s drawing 
room. 

Juliette, by the way, is a charm- 
ing newcomer called Dolores Mann; 
Gerry Fleming who was Millamant in 
The Way of the World is Lady Hurf 
and there is a priceless little pair,- 
father and son,—the Dupont-Duforts 
very well played who are edging their 
unsuccessful way into society. The 
sets are chic and ingenious and there 
is musical accompaniment of a sort 
played on a recorder by a Harlequin. 
Proscenium Productions has won an 
Antoinette Perry Award for their good 
work this season. Soon the taxi driv- 
ers may know their way to Commerce 
Street.—At the Cherry Lane. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE.—Every 
once in awhile one wonders why 
Shakespeare spilled the Gobbos from 
his collection of English clowns onto 
the Rialto in Venice. The Gobbos are 
so entirely English that at their ap- 
proach the canals seem to dry up into 
British hedgerows. But Shakespeare’s 
professional instinct in introducing 
them is completely intelligible if one 
sees The Merchant as I did along with 
students from three New Jersey high 
schools. The boys and girls had lis- 
tened politely and with apparent in- 
telligence to the Solarios and Salarinos 
and Gratinos but it was plainly a relief 
to hear Gobbo’s prose comments, and 


all his heavy-footed  sallies were 
greeted with hearty delight. 
The Shakespearewrights’ Merchant 


of Venice like their Twelfth Night is 
played with gusto and quick contin- 
uity. There are fairly good costumes 
but the large stage is completely bare. 
Thomas Barbour’s Shylock is wily and 
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vengeful but possesses racial dignity, 
neither as sinister as the old time 
bloodshot-eyed villain nor as tragic as 
the persecuted zealot. Portia, as played 
by Laurinda Barrett, is graceful and 
lively, but once again we wonder why 
it is that Portia never dons a small 
beard which might make the court- 
room scene credible and would prob- 
ably prove very becoming. Shake- 
speare must surely have had a beard 
in mind when he conceived the situ- 
tion. The Prince of Morocco is the 
same Earle Hyman so memorable as 
Othello last season. What is short- 
changed in the production is the 
poetry, particularly the famous moon- 
lit lines in the garden. That the high 
schools are coming to The Shake- 
spearewrights’ productions puts our 
community deeply in their debt for 
their courageous venture.—Af the Jan 
Hus Auditorium (351 East 74th Street). 


TEACH ME HOW TO CRY.—A high- 
school love story. The most charm- 
ing drama of the season. It will be 
reviewed next month.—At the Theater 
de Lys. 


A PASSION PLAY.—Father Alfred Bar- 
rett wrote and staged— at Fordham 
University, with students of the School 
of Business—-an elaborate pageant, O 
My People! which undertakes to pre- 
sent what may have passed in our 
Saviour’s mind in the Garden of Geth- 
semane. Adam and Eve are the off- 
stage commentators and the choral 
music is recorded by the Jesuit Choir 
of Bellarmine College in Plattsburgh 
with some original music by Clare 
W. Whitson. A company of young 
amateurs put on an enthusiastic per- 
formance with homemade costumes 
but good ones—at minimum cost with 
the proceeds of the one-dollar tickets 
donated to the Jesuits Missions. The 
voices when the words were not read 
offstage by the author and Mr. Vaughan 
Deering were very obviously untrained 
but the lighting was up to professional 
standards and the silhouetted effects 
were particularly striking. Father 


Barrett and his company are to be 
congratulated on the success of a very 
ambitious and difficult production. 





NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


THE SPEAR 

by Louis de Wohl 

Lippincott. $3.95 
The Spear is the most ambitious, and 
by far the most successful, of Louis de 
Wohl’s recent books. Among popular 
novels on the life of Christ this novel 
has a rare excellence. It is not 
mawkish, and its characters and cir- 
cumstances are believable. The main 
events of the story are always in tan- 
gential relationship to Christ and the 
Crucifixion; yet, of course, from Cal- 
vary’s center they derive their mean- 
ing. 

The protagonist of The Spear is Cas- 
sius Longinus, the Roman centurion 
whose spear pierced the side of Christ 
after the Crucifixion. Mr. de Wohl has 
used the imaginative complex of 
causes and events that is a novel to 
bring Longinus to the point where he 
enters history. In The Spear Longinus 
is for a long time a man embittered 
by Roman injustice. His father, a gen- 
eral, has been impoverished and mur- 
dered as part of the plot of Sejanus to 
overthrow the aging Emperor Ti- 
berius. Longinus has fallen in love 
with Lady Claudia, but shortly after 
his declaration of love the plot against 
his father is put into action. He loses 
Claudia, who becomes Pilate’s wife, 
and he sells himself into slavery to 
secure his father’s future. His success 
as a gladiator secures his release from 
slavery, and Longinus finds himself a 
member of Pilate’s military company. 
How he meets and loves Naomi (Scrip- 
ture’s woman taken in adultery) is 
part of the tightly knit and yet hu- 
manly possible structure of events Mr. 
de Wohl has worked out to bring Lon- 


ginus at last to the “love that makes 
everything holy.” 


SUNSET ON THE WINDOW-PANES 

by Walter Macken 

St. Martin’s Press. $3.50 
The maimed kings of Ireland live 
again, in tragic parallel, in Walter 
Macken’s newest novel of contempo- 
rary Galway. Of course the tragedy is 
so relieved by wit and laughter that 
one is at a loss to account for gay en- 
joyment of a book that has more than 
its quota of deaths and disasters. Per- 
haps the answer lies in the fact that 
Mr. Macken does not succeed in fus- 
ing the elements that make up his 
story. Sunset on the Window-Panes 
wears an improvised air, and its parts 
are decidedly better than the whole. 

Without Bart O’Breen there would 
have, of course, been tragedy in the 
village of Boola. It is Bart’s peculiar 
genius to provide trouble with a more 
lavish hand than ordinary circum- 
stances allows for. But for him 
Breeda Cooper would not have been 
afflicted with blindness, nor would 
Bart’s brother Joseph, except for Bart, 
have failed to enter the priesthood. 
Both Breeda and Joseph were injured 
in an accident which was caused by 
Bart’s wild impetuousness. Sheila 
Breandan is wronged in another fash- 
ion, and her brother’s resentment 
causes Bart to roam Ireland as nothing 
better than a tinker. Life in Boola with- 
out Bart takes an even pace, but he re- 
turns under the name of Carrymore to 
cause another great and final disaster. 
Mr. Macken’s descriptions of Galway 
types, warm and unsatirical, are fun, 
but (of course it may be asking too 
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much to inquire) it would be a satis- 
faction to know what he is driving at. 


THE PLACE OF JACKALS 

by Ronald Hardy 

Doubleday. $3.50 
This is the brilliantly written first 
novel of a young Englishman who has 
been, it would seem, greatly influenced 
by the work of Graham Greene. There 
is a glancing and slightly disparaging 
reference to the Greene type of 
“whisky priest” in the characterization 
of the priest-protagonist, but this is 
merely to throw the unwary off the 
trail. Surely the thematic idea here, 
that steaming jungle land is more than 
enough for all but the most heroic faith 
and fortitude, is one easily traced 
back to Mr. Greene. 

The scene is Indo-China, at the 
height of the late war between the 
French and Vietminh. Captain Roget, 
priest and chaplain, finds himself at- 
tached to the unit of a scoffing, agnos- 
tic colonel and fellow officers who 
despise him. He finds, in fact, a 
microcosm of France. Insolently opu- 
lent in the midst of squalor is the 
richly appointed home of an American 
missionary (a fraudulent lay evangel- 
ist) and his nymphomaniac wife. Roget 
finds himself craven and ineffective, a 
bungler wrapped up in his own prob- 
lems, and dangerously close to losing 
his faith. A burst of patriotic heroism 
makes him a man again: when he 
crawls to the side of a dying soldier 
one believes that the author feels it 
is more for the honor of France than 
for the Faith. The protagonist is not 
once shown offering the Mass, and 
from this novel alone, it must be ob- 
served, one would never have any hint 
of the existence of the many thousands 
of Indo-Chinese who have given, and 
are continuing to give, heroic witness 
to the strength of Catholicism under 
cruel and systematic persecution. As 
a partial picture, nonetheless, The 
Place of Jackals is powerful and im- 
pressive reading for adults. 


BONJOUR TRISTESSE 

by Francoise Sagan 

Dutton. $2.50 
This very short novel of 128 pages is 
a remarkable artistic performance, 
especially so for an eighteen-year-old 
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girl. Now translated from the French, 
it has already had in Europe, and un- 
doubtedly will have here, what the 
French call a succés de scandale. Both 
artistry and “scandal” this novel has 
throughout its taut length. 

The narrator sets out, in a tone that 
mocks her ambition to say farewell to 
sadness, the events of her seventeenth 
summer. This was the summer that 
she took her first lover, more in bore- 
dom than defiance. This was the sum- 
mer, too, when she did what she con- 
siders a far worse thing; she brought 
about a set of events that drove her 
father’s mistress to suicide. She had 
what she then considered an excel- 
lent motive. Her father, who had 
dismissed an earlier mistress, Elsa, 
“a mediocre person,” was about to 
marry his new mistress, Anne. 
Cécile could not permit this to hap- 
pen; what, see her father become 
frankly middle-aged and domestic, no 
longer the gay amoralist whose char- 
acter and actions had given  back- 
ground and flair to her childhood ever 
since she could remember? Cécile and 
her father make the best bargain they 
can with what fate (they do not be- 
lieve in God but would like to believe 
in fate) has left to them; it is not a 
state to which the narrator feels she 
can give “the grave and _ beautiful 
name of sorrow.” 


VENTURE INTO DARKNESS 

by Alice Tisdale Hobart 

Longmans. $3.95 
The West, says Mrs. Hobart, author of 
the well-remembered Oil for the Lamps 
of China and other books of the East, 
is “inextricably bound into China by 
friendship and exploitation.” In David 
Conway, the hero of Venture into 
Darkness, she presents one who in- 
herited a friendship with China and 
the Chinese, but who, being a “foreign 
devil,” was essentially an exploiter in 
Chinese eyes. In the new China which 
the author hopes for, a China free of 
Communism and the West alike, there 
will be nothing for the David Conways 
to do but expiate for the sins of their 
fathers. At the end of Venture into 
Darkness, Conway does expiate, in the 
manner of Sydney Carton. 

Conway had left China to return to 
the States, hoping that he might save 
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his marriage. He found that his wife 
was determined to divorce him and 
the replacement he left behind him in 
his Shanghai bank post was under 
Communist house arrest. It is a matter 
of honor for him to rescue Paul 
Damon. With Chinese friends in Hong 
Kong he plans to reach Damon through 
the help of the underground. Dis- 
guised as a Chinese and in the com- 
pany of young Mu San, whose hatred 
of the West Conway has not properly 
gauged, David ventures into the dark- 
ness that is Red China. He is caught, 
of course, and given over to torture 
before he is, for a time, rescued again 
by the underground. The excitement 
of pursuit and escape gives this book 
its quality of readableness, but the 
author’s serious purpose is never lost 
sight of. 


THE STRONGBOX 

by Howard Swigget 

Houghton Mifflin. $3.75 
When Allan Wiley, an 
Lend-Lease official died in London, 
Richard Deering, a brilliant young 
subordinate in Wiley’s business firm, 
was in Stockholm. Deering flew to 


important 


London to close up Wiley’s affairs, ex- 


that it would be a brief and 
routine matter. But he found himself 
staying on, to protect the reputation 
of his dead friend, and to unravel the 
mystery of the contents of Wiley’s 
strongbox. Not to reveal too much of 
the plot, Wiley had, through “a series 
of diversions,” deflected to a Russian 
satellite material originally intended 
for France. There were two women 
involved in Wiley’s life: Fiona, Count- 
ess of Laracor, and Lydia Moress, an 
efficient government economist, not 
quite beautiful and somewhat inarticu- 
late socially. 

Lydia, it develops, is the book’s hero- 
ine. An alumna of Georgetown’s School 
of Foreign Service (and presumably 
therefore one of this reviewer’s for- 
mer students), Lydia is fiercely loyal 
to Wiley’s memory, as is Deering. The 
mores and morals of these people 
make an interesting index to today’s 
secular morality, which is constructed 
of curious sentiments and _ taboos. 
Fiona repents finally of her former 
wicked life and is reconciled to her 
husband. And Lydia (she makes the 


pecting 
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point to Deering in her brooding over 
“the strange country of myself” that 
she is not a virgin) has a moral code, 
although not the highest. Perhaps 
Lady Fiona best expresses these peo- 
ple’s philosophy: life when one is 
young should be “fun and games,” but 
then one is not always young. Adult 
readers who wish to eavesdrop on 
international diplomacy and finance 
should be able to take The Strongboxr 
in comfortable stride. 


MOTHER AND SON 

by I. Compton-Burnett 

Messner. $3.50 
Perhaps Miss Ivy Compton-Burnett 
has written one vast novel from which, 
now and then, she detaches novel- 
lengths of normal size. By way of ob- 
servation that Mother and Son is genu- 
ine Compton-Burnett, the names of 
the characters and the actions are 
changed, but the manner is as before. 
In other words, Mother and Son con- 
tinues the author’s high standard of 
imperturbability and devastation. In 
dialogue larger than that of life, and 
far more amusing, idols are shattered 
with tidy economy and characters 
ruthlessly plumbed to their secret 
cores. 

All with exquisite good taste, of 
course, and with a minimum of effort. 
Miss Ivy Compton-Burnett is a lady- 
like assassin. Except for Alice’s rhe- 
torical question, “What really good 
person can have a sense of humour?” 
one would be tempted to call the au- 
thor a humorist. Mother and Son is 
the highest kind of drawing-room com- 
edy, with two kinds of characters: 
those who “edit” themselves always, 
and those who do it occasionally. 

The casual reader who picks up this 
book and reads a few pages might con- 
clude that the characters do nothing but 
talk, and talk to little purpose. Noth- 
ing could be wider of the mark. The 
seemingly aimless dialogue in Mother 
and Son leads with wicked intent to 
the revelation of Julius’ secret (upon 
hearing which his much older wife 
immediately drops dead), and then 
there is the revelation of the wife’s 
secret. As one reads on he will dis- 
cover why Julius’ son, Roseberery, 
proposes marriage to Miss Wolsey and 
then to Miss Burke. The ending, con- 
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veyed in the author’s implacable lan- 
guage, is a brilliantly managed sur- 
prise. “We must use words as they 
are used,” a character observes, “or 
stand aside from life.” The reader 
who allows himself to be captured by 
Mother and Son will happily conclude 
that, for all its weird and special style, 
and perhaps because of it, this book 
does not stand from life. 


A PLACE OF COOLNESS 

by D. M. Brosia 

Kenedy. $3.00 
The disappearance of Alec Menard, 
the successful novelist, offers a puzzle 
and a reproach to the world he left 
behind him. When Harry Menard, 
Alee’s brother, returns from seven 
years in South America, he finds that 
Alec has cut loose from his old ties. 
Nobody who knew Alec seems to know 
where he is now. Jaffa, his ex-agent, 
thinks, or perhaps merely hopes, Alec 
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has gone around the world to write 
and will walk in one day with a bung 
of manuscripts under his arm. Monica, 
his ex-mistress, thinks that Alec has 
disappeared simply to be rid of her. 

Of course A Place of Coolness is a 
novel, not a murder mystery, though 
sleuthing after motive is an important 
part of its framework. Harry inter- 
views Alec’s friends one after another; 
one after another each reveals to him 
a part of Harry’s past. Each revela- 
tion is a piece of spiritual puzzle, so 
to speak, whose significance is lost on 
the speaker and on Harry as well. The 
motive behind Alec’s disappearance is 
hardly likely to elude the reader long; 
in fact, the illustration on the dust 
jacket gives the game away. 

Although Mr. Brosia has skillfully 
integrated his puzzle pieces, his dia- 
logue is extremely stilted and he has 
presented familiar types in stock, sur- 
face situations. 
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THE SAINT OF THE ATOM BOMB 


By Josef Schilliger, trans. 


by David Heimann-—The absorbing, 
Catholic scientist, Dr. Nagai, who was caught in the atomic holocaust of Nagasaki in 1945. 


true story of the Japanese 


$2.50 





THE CHRISTIAN IMAGINATION 


sanely discussed. 


By Justus George Lawler—Vigorous essays in which vital questions such as the meaning of 
Christian love, the education of youth, true reform within the Church, are squarely faced and 


$3.00 





MARCELINO 


By Sanchez-Silva, trans. by Angela Britton—The simple story of a young boy who is adopted and 
reared by Franciscan monks in a small friary. 
story tells how Marcelino finds a Crucifix in an old attic. 
moving climax which will stir the heart of every reader. 


With incomparable beauty and tenderness the 
This chance discovery leads to a deeply 
Illustrated $2.50 





TREASURE UNTOLD 


Symbol. 


By Rev. Albert J. Shamon—Comprehensive and inspirational commentary on the articles of the 
Apostles’ Creed that unearths the “treasure untold,” the faith so clearly summarized in that 


$3.75 





DEVOTION TO THE SACKED HEART 


By 


is practiced by the faithful. 


Louis Verheylezoon, S.J.—A systematic treatment of that aspect of the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart which St. Margaret Mary made popular. 
modern devotions which the Church has not only encouraged but made her own. 
examines the devotion as it exists today, as it is viewed and proposed by the Church, and as it 


The author concentrates on the more 
The book 


$4.00 





THE HEART OF CHRIST 





By Jean Galot, S.J., trans. by John Chapin—An attempt to discover the intimate thoughts of 
the Heart of Christ by contemplating our Lord’s inner life as described in the Gospels. 
author considers Christ’s Heart in four ways: as dominated by love for His Father; as tenderly 
devoted to His Mother; as consumed with love for men; and as the perfect image of the Father. 


The 


$3.50 
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Other New Books 


THE THIRD DOOR: 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN 
AMERICAN NEGRO WOMAN 

by Ellen Tarry 

David McKay. $3.50 
This autobiography of a Negro woman 
might easily have been used as a piece 
of propaganda. It might even have de- 
generated into a tirade. Ellen Tarry 
has done well to avoid both pitfalls. 
The result is an interesting if not ex- 
citing account of the experiences of 
an American born of a mulatto father 
and an octoroon mother. Her life 
would have been easier if she had been 
black. Her white skin and red hair 
complicated matters. By the curious 
code that rules in the States north 
and south (as we are reminded in 
“Show Boat”) a tiny drop of Negro 
blood makes one a “nigger,” subject to 
all manner of irrational and inhuman 
penalties. A white man who would 
accept without protest the indignities 
heaped upon the black man would be 
designated “chicken.” But the Negro 

even the white Negro—is expected 
to take what he gets and consider him- 
self lucky to be permitted to live in 
the midst of our enlightened popu- 
lation. For him there must be no Wil- 
liam Tell, no Daniel O’Connell or Rob- 
ert Emmet, no Patrick Henry or Tom 
-aine. Toussaint L’Ouverture’_ got 
away with revolution in Haiti; but 
here we would lynch him. The Negro 
in the United States must say with 
Shylock, “sufferance is the badge of all 
our tribe.” We of the master race say 
to him what the Orangeman in Ulster 
says to the “papists,” “Croppies lie 
down”! Heroism is expected in one 
race and cowardice demanded of the 
other. 

Obviously this reader of The Third 
Door (the door over which appears 
neither the words “white” nor “col- 
ored”) would find it difficult to write 


with the composure of Ellen Tarry. 
But all in all it is perhaps better that 
she has suppressed her anger. Those 
who shy away from “propaganda” will 
read her life story with interest and 
even with fascination. She does not 
say it in so many words, but obviously 
the restraint has been made possible 
because of her feeling for literary art 
and her religion. Some of the friends 
she made in her career as a writer, 
notably Claude McKay, Countée Cullen 
and Langston Hughes, might have 
counselled wrath and rebellion. Oth- 
ers, like James Weldon Johnson and 
George Washington Carver, would per- 
haps have recommended moderation. 
And she had, as a Catholic convert, 


excellent advisers in Father Mulvoy, 


Father “Jim” Hyland, Monsignor 
“Conny” Drew, the Baroness De Hueck 
with whom she worked in Harlem, 
and Bishop Sheil who _ sponsored 
Friendship House in Chicago. All of 
these, it may be taken for granted, had 
much to do with the conciliatory 
spirit in which she lived her life 
and wrote her articles and her auto- 
biography. 

For a brief moment now and again 
there appears a touch of asperity. She 
says, for example, that educated Ne- 
groes tend to cover themselves with 
“layer upon layer” of sophistication 
as a defense mechanism. She questions 
whether she “had a right to condemn 
her innocent child to the heritage that 
comes to each Negro at birth” in 
America. She records the shock when 
she “first discovered Jim Crow in the 
Catholic Church.” But she ends with 
a note of optimism. She sees signs of 
impending improvement in race rela- 
tions in America. So The Third Door 
is a good-tempered book that deserves 
wide reading. 


JAMES M. Giiuis, C.S.P. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE 
FAILURE OF SOCIALISM 

by Max Eastman 

Devin-Adair. $2.75. 

This small book, announced as “the 
most persuasively argued case against 
the Marxian and Fabian Socialist 
ideologies that has yet appeared,” ana- 
lyzes current political trends in so en- 
lightening a fashion that one hopes it 
will be summarized in a small popular 
pamphlet and thus reach millions of 
readers. Fortunately, much of it has 
already been reprinted for the hun- 
dreds of thousands who read the U. S. 
News and World Report. 

All the world knows Max Eastman 
as a brilliant, courageous and most 
articulate thinker who has progressed 
from his early “Bolshevik” phase to a 
mature Americanism. In 1917 he was 
backing the Russian revolution with 
all his resources; but close observa- 
tion of his comrades convinced him 
that he had been horribly mistaken— 
a state-owned economy was producing 
“not universal freedom but the most 
perfect tyranny in all history”; and 
he now believes that “to call Marxism 
Machiavellian is to slander Machia- 
velli.” In 1948 Eastman was urging 
the American Federation of Labor to 
arouse the satellite nations against the 
Soviet Union and thus “avoid the 
necessity of surrendering our free, ra- 
tional democratic way of life and the 
necessity of bowing down to the gang- 
ster god... .” 

The ten “essay-chapters” of the pres- 
ent book, written at different dates, 
tell the reasons which influenced the 
author at different turns in the road. 
Today he holds that the gravest threat 
to democracy comes not from the old 
Marxian insistence on class struggle, 
but from a_ bureaucratic socialism, 
scheming to create a lawyer-manager- 
politician-intellectual government 
which would plan the entire national 
economy, possess the authority of a 
business executive, organize all pro- 
duction and distribution, control every 
enterprise, every salary, every wage, 
and remove all danger of being upset 
by banning free elections. “Don’t rock 
the boat” would be the patriotic cry. 
Briefly stated, the main cause of the 
present planetary crisis is Washing- 
ton’s voluntary ignorance, the failure 
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to remember Moscow’s publication of 
its aim to dominate the world, the fail- 
ure to recognize that Russia is already 
a slave empire. Our chief obstacle to 
surmounting that crisis comes from 
“men of good will, with strong frustra- 
tions and feeble brains, wishful think- 
ers and idealistic moral cowards, fel- 
low-travelers on the death train, less 
obvious and more plausible than the 
outspoken advocates of a state planned 
economy, but no less dangerous ene- 
mies of freedom.” 

Laski is included among soft-hearted 
liberals; and the author recalls the de- 
bate in which he crushed Laski’s de- 
fense of Soviet Russia with a quotation 
from Laski’s own writings. Of General 
Marshall he says that, if obliged to 
undergo any practical test of fitness 
for the office of Secretary of State, 
Marshall simply could not pass the 
examination. To Whittaker Chambers, 
Eastman is unfair, calling him wrong 
for having said that the issue between 
Soviet Communism and the free world 
is between belief in man and belief in 
God — whereas, says Eastman, the 


Communists have a God, namely the 


dialectic movement of the universe. Is 
this Eastman’s notion of God? 

In another unhappy passage, Eastman 
proclaims his conviction that we ¢gan- 
not hope for a slightly better society 
than we have, unless we go back to 
Malthus, whose program “belongs at the 
top of humanity’s agenda.” The author 
pays a handsome tribute to Hilaire 
Belloc’s The Servile State, with its 
affirmation that “the capitalist state 
breeds a Collectivist theory which in 
action produces the Servile State, and 
says that Belloc made prophecies “so 
accurate as to seem almost uncanny.” 
This book deserves an Index. 

JosEPH McSor.ey, C.S.P. 


THE GOLDEN STRING 

by Bede Griffiths, O.S.B. 

P. J. Kenedy. $3.50 
Here is a convert to the Catholic Faith 
who quite literally responded to St. 
Paul’s admonition to the Philippians: 
“... work out your salvation with fear 
and trembling. For it is God Who of 
His good pleasure works in you both 
the will and the performance.” Dom 
Bede’s long and tortuous journey to- 
ward the Truth began with a mystical 
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experience in boyhood —‘“when I! 
walked out alone in the evening and 
heard birds singing in that full chorus 
of song .. . I remember how the feel- 
ing of awe came over me. I felt in- 
clined to kneel on the ground... | 
experienced an overwhelming emo- 
tion in the presence of nature.” All 
this led to a seeking for peace and 
comfort in the typically romantic 
manner of the Nature Poets. 

Like so many souls in our industrial 
age, Dom Bede and his good friends 
at Oxford wanted to “get away from 
it all” and to return to the “simple 
life’’ close to the earth, the sky, the 
stars, the sea. They rejected ortho- 
dox Christianity, took up their abode 
in cottages among farmers and sought 
solace in reading Spinoza, Descartes, 
Marcus Aurelius, Kant, ef al. It was 
Kant who convinced him “that there 
are certain truths the mind cannot 
doubt, such as truths of number like 
seven and five is twelve. This evi- 
dence that the human mind finds with- 
in itself certain principles which can- 
not be doubted ... was of great value.” 
Coming to this conclusion is not un- 
commonly “of great value” to the po- 
tential convert. For it is the conclu- 
sion that gets him out of the “all truth 
is relative” muddle and he begins to 
look for authors who promise light 
rather than confusion. 

Dom Bede found St. Augustine and 
things really began to happen. “I 
think it was also in St. Augustine that 
I first heard of the ‘Catholic Church’ 
as a reality which commanded respect 
and demanded investigation.” Then 
he came to Dante. “It was clear to me 
that the strength of Dante in compari- 
son with poets like Shelley and Keats 
lay in the great moral and intellectual 
power of his mind I had up to 
this time never even heard the name 
of St. Thomas Aquinas.” 

The struggle thereafter was hard 
and bitter. Dom Bede came to the 
realization of the reasonableness of 
the Church’s position but hesitated at 
final acceptance. He somehow kept 
hoping to find outside the Church a 
fulfillment which he came to under- 
stand he could find only inside the 
Church. 

When he “crossed 
everything fell 


threshold” 
Monastic 


the 
into place. 
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life was not a “flight from the world” 
but a using of the things of the world 
in conformity with their ends. He 
even conquered his dislike of modern 
mechanisms in seeing that they could 
be employed rationally in the service 
of God. 

He got hold of “the golden string” 
from Blake and really wound it into 
the ball that “led to heaven’s gate, 
built in Jerusalem’s wall.” This is the 
story of “modern man in search of his 
soul” — and the finest thing about it 
is that the author has the ability and 
good sense to “call the shots” and 
name the names that led him—not to 
lose—but to find that soul and its sal- 
vation in Christ’s Holy Catholic 
Church. JAMES HARRY PRICE. 


LIVING CHRISTIANITY 

by Michael de la Bedoyére 

David McKay. $3.00 
The role of the layman in the aposto- 
late has always been clearly defined 
by the Church and its Pontiffs. Yet 
today there are many of the laity, and 
even some clergy, who still find it 
difficult to recognize or accept this 
role. For that reason, Michael de la 
Bedoyére’s book is timely. 

The well-known English Catholic 
layman and editor of the London Cath- 
olic Herald traces the origins of the 
lay apostolate, its meaning in relation 
to the Mystical Body, and its impor- 
tance in the future of the Church. The 
volume’s title is perhaps misleading, 
since Bedoyére goes beyond an ex- 
posé of the Christian ideal. He is more 
concerned with what Christians can 
do and, in turn, suggests a number of 
positive approaches to the problem. 

Many a liturgist will appreciate the 
chapter on the “Mass and the People” 
for its candor and, at the same time, 
its constructive analysis of people in 
church. The author is not concerned 
merely with the Sunday Mass obliga- 
tion. He envisages an active congrega- 
tion in all parish services, not a col- 
lection of passive duty-fulfillers. 

The tendency to teach religion in a 
manner that subordinates spirituality 
to morality is also fully explored. The 
author contends that such teaching 
causes many Catholics to go through 
life unaware of the fullness of re- 
ligious truth. 











Bedoyére discusses these matters in 
the light of his own religious experi- 
ence. He was brought up in a cele- 
brated English Jesuit school and has 
tried his vocation in the Society; and 
he has had strong Catholic influences 
throughout his life. Yet, despite so ex- 
ceptional a chance of religious and 
spiritual formation, he says: “. . . it 
was only in middle life that I began 
truly and fully to realize what all that 
training, all that teaching, all that ex- 
perience was about. To some extent 
this must be true of large numbers of 
Catholics, for spiritual insight grows 
with age and experience .. .” 

The remarkable thing is that those 
of us who have still a long way to go 
to reach the maturity of middle age, 
dawdie around ignoring the oppor- 
tunities of the Faith. Then, when time 
is running out, we are apt to cry 
“foul.” Gerard E, SHERRY. 


THE FIFTH AMENDMENT TODAY 

by Erwin N. Griswold 

Harvard University Press. $2.00 
This small book, a reprint of three lec- 
tures delivered by the Dean of Harvard 
Law School, reflects some of the mud- 
dled thinking associated with immu- 
nity from self-incrimination afforded 
by the Fifth Amendment of our Fed- 
eral Constitution. The sickening flight 
by proven Communists to the refuge 
of this amendment has drawn almost 
daily focus on the problem. 

Both in and out of law schools, 
printed word and repetitive speech 
are devoted to the benefits of this im- 
munity; much less time and attention 
are given to the real danger—betrayal 
by subversives of the precious bene- 
fits which the rest of the Constitution 
has guaranteed. 

The Founding Fathers. certainly 
never foresaw that a witness would be 
able to set himself up as the sole judge 
of when and where he should disclose 
to legitimate authority the names of 
persons with whom he was previously 
associated in subversive activity. Yet, 
that is the length to which the author 
would go in extending the insulative 
protection of the Fifth Amendment. 
He would permit a witness to refuse to 
divulge names solely if the disclosure 
merely offends the conscience of the 
witness. 
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Aside from the moral obligation to 
make a clean breast of a prior crimi- 
nal affiliation, there is ample legal 
precedent for compelling a co-con- 
spirator to divulge the names of his 
predatory colleagues. If it were other- 
wise, conviction for many criminal 
offenses would be impossible. 

The professor makes one point with 
which one can heartily agree. A wit- 
ness, be he subversive or otherwise 
criminal, should not, without his ex- 
press permission, be exposed to the 
glaring camera of television or the 
leering microphone of radio. Strangely 
enough, however, little was said about 
these intrusions on one’s privacy dur- 
ing the Kefauver hearing. The hue 
and cry seems to have been raised only 
when more dangerous criminals, the 
Reds, were subjected to this audio and 
visual exposure. 

This book, in our judgment, adds 
little to the basic arguments in favor 
of the Fifth Amendment. In fact, it 
roams beyond the intended protec- 
tions afforded by our Constitution. 

JAMES Tvuony, K.S.G. 


WHY I BECAME A BROTHER 

edited by Rev. George L. Kane 

Newman. $2.50 
Brothers are the most unpublicized 
and underrated group in the Church. 
This book on vocations to the brother- 
hood serves admirably to fill a need 
for information about these unknown 
men who do devoted work in almost 
every line of apostolic activity. 

A brother’s vocation is a special vo- 
cation. Father Daniel Lord, S.J., in the 
Introduction remarks that Americans 
are inclined to wonder why a young 
man with ability prefers to be a 
brother rather than a priest. His own 
delightful answer to the question is 
echoed by several of the contributors. 
Brother Louis Reile, for instance, 
says: “Brother ... has not set his eyes 
on the altar and stopped halfway up 
the aisle. God called him to be a 
brother.” 

This special vocation is certainly 
an indispensable one as far as Catholic 
education is concerned. The need of 
brothers in the classroom becomes 
more urgent with each passing year. 
Brother Philip Harris cites the fact 
that our minimum need for 1960 is 
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6,000 more teaching brothers. In view 
of this situation, I hope that thousands 
of youthful readers will become ac- 
quainted with these interesting biogra- 
phies of brothers and will resolve to 
follow in their apostolic footsteps. 
JoHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


MARXISM: 
THe UNrry OF THEORY AND PRACTICE 
by Alfred G. Meyer 

Harvard University Press. $3.50 
This short introduction to Marxism 
was written mainly for the broad read- 
ing public and the undergraduates in 
our colleges. Its author states that his 
aim was to explain Marxist termi- 
nology, to search for the ideas and 
images that are represented by this 
terminology, and to probe “for the un- 
expressed attitudes, preconceptions, 
and traditions, psychological and 
ideological, that underly the entire 
thought structure.” 

In my opinion the author com- 
pletely failed his objectives. In dis- 
cussing Marxist ideas he neglects to 
point out their historical origins which 
are extremely important for their un- 
derstanding. Thus, he treats the “the- 
ory of alienation” of the working class 
without any reference to Hegel’s con- 
cept of the “self-estrangement” of 
mind in a material form alien to its 
essence. And without an examination 
of the latter, the import of the former 
could hardly be grasped. In general, 
the great influence in Hegel’s thought 
upon that of Marx is almost ignored, 
and Hegel’s name is mentioned in the 
whole book only a few times and only 
in passing. 

I cannot agree with Dr. Meyer that 
Marx’ “radical humanism” is a direct 
continuation of the Christian-Human- 
ist-Democratic tradition of our civi- 
lization.” Indeed it represents its com- 
plete rejection. The anti-humanitarian 
nature of Marxism is clearly revealed 
in Marx’ constant appeals to violence, 
more virulent than those of Hitler or 
Himmler, his fostering of hatred be- 
tween the classes, and such declara- 
tions as those made by Engels in 1848- 
1849 that counterrevolutionary races 
and nations must “perish in the revo- 
lutionary holocaust.” 

The book suffers most from the neg- 
lect on the part of its author to discuss 
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the destructive drives of Marxism to 
which all aspects of Marx’ teachings 
are entirely subordinated, such as his 
pseudo-scientific aspirations, distor- 
tions of evidence, and “economic 
theory.” Nikita D. Roopkowsky. 


THE CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE 

by Jean Mouroux 

translated by George Lamb 

Sheed & Ward. $5.00 
Can there be any such thing as a 
“Christian experience”? The extrava- 
gances of Protestantism, Jansenism, 
Quietism, and Modernism might in- 
cline us to say no. Yet twenty centu- 
ries of Christianity compel us to say 
yes. In this book Jean Mouroux, an 
outstanding French theologian, sifts 
out the genuine Christian experience 
from the disastrous substitutes which 
parade under its name, shows how the 
Christian experience is integral in 
Christianity itself, explores this ex- 
perience as revealed in St. Matthew, 
St. Paul, and St. John, and sketches 
the fundamental structure of this ex- 
perience in the light of theology. 

The Christian experience does not 
project its own object as William 
James would have it. It must not be 
confused with the religious “enthusi- 
asm” which parades under its name 
and degrades Christianity into a sort 
of thrill religion. It is not exactly the 
same as authentic mystical experience, 
a rather rare if perhaps normal 
flowering of it. Far from being eccle- 
siastically suspect, this experience is 
witnessed to by the Church. It takes 
place, in fact, within the Church, and 
in Christ, the Church’s founder and 
head. “Christ is the traveler’s bread; 
and the Christian experience is a 
little of this bread, which he gives to 
his own, to prevent them from falling 
by the way.” The Christian experi- 
ence takes place essentially within 
faith. What is it? It means “grasping 
oneself in relation to God . The 
Christian experience means knowing 
through faith and hope that we love 
God, and the Christian life means, 
quite simply, loving God. The life 
comes first; then the experience of the 
ee oe 

This is an excellent book. Pro- 
foundly integrating the spiritual, the 
theological and the psychological, it 
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is in the line of a great tradition, and 
yet pioneering. The magisterium, 
Scripture, theologians (in particular, 
St. Thomas), St. John of the Cross, 
and the /mitation all contribute to its 
varied richness. The book is not writ- 
ten for everyone, but he that can take 
it will not be sorry to have done so. 
BENJAMIN Hunt, C.S.P. 


SAINT DUNSTAN OF CANTERBURY 
by Eleanor Shipley Duckett 
Norton. $4.00 

In her new study of Anglo-Saxon Eng- 

land, Eleanor Shipley Duckett has 

written the life of a man whose long 
career was one of the most important 
forces in the tenth century. The 
biography of this great Archbishop of 
Canterbury covers more than the pub- 
lic and private life of a saint. St. Dun- 
stan’s story is part of the history of 
the Anglo-Saxon kings, whose friend 
and counselor he was; and part of the 
history of English monasticism. Saint 

Dunstan of Canterbury is a welcome 

contribution to our understanding of 

early England. 

The tenth century is a confusing 
period. The brilliance of Anglo-Saxon 
letters was largely spent. There was 
no Caedmon and no Alfred to make it 
glamorous. Worldliness had crept in- 
to the Church, stifling the spirit of St. 
Benedict’s rule that had been the in- 
spiration of Bede and his contempo- 
raries. The great need of the time was 
a man with the full vigor of asceticism 
tempered with kindness and under- 
standing, who possessed at the same 
time the power to command what 
could not be otherwise’ obtained. 
With the example of monastic reform 
in France before him, he _ re-estab- 
lished Benedictine spirituality in Eng- 
land. 

Miss Duckett’s success in integrating 
all this material is to be commended. 
Her evaluation of the political and re- 
ligious issues of the day is without 
flaw. While one needs a wide back- 
ground in early English history, and 
in the religious history of the early 
Middle Ages to get the most from Saint 
Dunstan of Canterbury, this book be- 
longs, with Miss Duckett’s earlier 
books, in the hands of everyone in- 
terested in Anglo-Saxon England. 

BEVERLY Boyp. 
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A TRAIN OF POWDER 

by Rebecca West 

Viking. $3.75 
This volume takes its title from a pas- 
sage in the writings of John Donne: 
“Our God hath not burnt out his eyes, 
because he hath looked upon a Train 
of Powder.” Four of the six chapters 
it contains were originally published 
in The New Yorker; all of them deal 
with problems of law and of violence. 
The title seems to suggest the over- 
shadowing influence of the law of God, 
but the author never seems to do more 
than hint at the necessity of a final 
appeal to it. 

The three chapters on Germany in 
1946, 1949, and 1954, somewhat whim- 
sically headed, “Greenhouse with 
Cyclamens I, II, and III,” are the 
weightiest part of the book. The ac- 
counts of the lynching trial in Green- 
ville, the Setty murder case, and the 
Marshall espionage trial in England, 
fascinatingly graphic as they are, are 
still of the nature of interruptions. 

The description of Nuremberg dur- 
ing the trials is an amazing piece of 
writing. One is made to feel what it 
must have been like to have been there 
during the trials. Much of it is un- 
pleasant, but Miss West would doubt- 
less answer: “That’s the way it was.” 

But what of the trials themselves? 
The printed record issued by Her 
Majesty’s Stationery office is in twenty- 
two parts and costs just under seven 
pounds. “Though the printed record 
of the truth is hidden from the gen- 
eral reader, its existence preserves him 
from much mischievous special plead- 
ing. But for the rest, the Nuremberg 
trial must be admitted as a betrayal 
of the hopes that it engendered 
inadequately reported, constantly mis- 
interpreted, it was an unshapely event, 
a defective composition, stamping no 
clear image on the mind of the people 
it had been designed to impress.” 

Miss West maintains “that there had 
to be a trial cannot be doubted. It 
was not only that common sense could 
predict that if the Nazis were allowed 
to go free, the Germans would not have 
believed in the Allies’ expressed dis- 
approval of them... It was that, there 
in Germany, there was a call for pun- 
ishment.” But there was this diffi- 
culty: “When he (Hitler) fell from 
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power the courts themselves had dis- 
appeared and could not be reconsti- 
tuted to do justice on him and his 


instruments. Plainly some sort of 
emergency tribunal had to take 
over...” Miss West is much more 


concerned about the authority of the 
court than she is about the law gov- 
erning the cases. “The Briand-Kellogg 
Pact of 1928 had made aggressive war- 
fare a crime by renouncing the use of 
war as an instrument of policy. There 
is a great deal in the court’s argument 
that the only orders a soldier or sailor 
is bound to obey are those which are 
recognized practice in the services of 
the time. But it could not be right 
to have a Soviet judge on the bench 
since the Soviet Union convicted its- 
self of these crimes by its public rape 
of Finland and Poland and the Baltic 
Provinces.” 


SHORTER 


THE CATHOLIC SHRINES OF EU- 
ROPE, by Monsignor John K. Cart- 
wright (McGraw-Hill. $6.00). Put to- 
gether by a distinguished scholar and 
an experienced photographer, this 
book illustrates the whole story of 
Catholicism in Europe with an amaz- 
ingly instructive text which has been 
woven around eight photographs in 
color and two hundred and fifty in 
black and white, all chosen from 
twenty times that number. The pub- 
lishers are guilty of no exaggeration 
when they describe this volume as 
“unique and beautiful.” It is precisely 
what an intelligent, cultured reader 
would desire. 

CATHOLICISM, PROTESTANTISM 
AND CAPITALISM, by Amintore Fan- 
fani (Sheed & Ward. $3.00). To be re- 
published after a lapse of a quarter 
century is strong endorsement of a 
book, particularly if the work deals 
with a question as serious as the re- 
lation of religion to capitalism. The 
volume before us has the additional 
appeal that its author was premier of 
Italy last year and at present is leader 
of the Christian Democrats in that 
country. As most readers know, his 
judgment on the question discussed is 
that Catholicism and capitalism are 
incompatible — if we understand the 
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Plainly, appeal to positive legisla- 
tion is not enough; “No international 
body has ever given its sanction to a 
mechanism by which crimes commit- 
ted in one nation which had gone un- 
punished because of a collapse of civil 
order could subsequently be punished 
by other nations.” Further, the Allies 
had to admit that they, too, had been 
guilty in the matter of submarine war- 
fare and acquitted the admirals of 
those charges. “This nostra culpa of 
the conquerors might well be consid- 
ered the most important things that 
happened at Nuremberg. But it evoked 
no response at the time, and it has been 
forgotten.” Is then Miss West hinting 
at the need of the notion of natural 
law? Is that what is meant by the ref- 
erence to A Train of Powder? 

Epwarp H. Perers, C.S.P. 
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former to mean the Catholic religion 
and the latter to mean not merely a 
theoretical pattern for the production 
and distribution of wealth, but rather 
a complete social system and a way 
of life developed historically with and 
from that pattern. He presents this 
judgment in a book which has earned 
and still deserves careful attention and 
respect. 

LEND ME YOUR HANDS, by Rev. 
Bernard F. Meyer, M.M. (Fides. $3.50). 
Father Meyer, a Brooklyn-born Mary- 
knoller, has had a varied career that 
included internment in a Hong Kong 
internment camp for the whole period 
of the Japanese war. Here he organ- 
ized Catholic Action. You can be sure, 
therefore, that there is no ivory-tower 
theorizing in this remarkable manual. 
It is utterly sound and at the same 
time inspiring. The title of the book 
has a mystical flavor but Father 
Meyer’s observations and suggestions 
are challenging in a down-to-earth 
fashion. He has looked into the face 
of Communism and he knows it must 
be combated by new and practical 
methods. 

The author’s range of reading refer- 
ences is amazing. As Archbishop Cush- 
ing remarks in his /ntroduction, per- 
haps the most valuable contribution 











of the book is “. . . its accurate and 
compelling summary of the findings of 
modern sociology on the questions of 
the deficiencies of modern family life.” 
Specially notable is the chapter en- 
titled “My People of Tomorrow.” If 
there is a better study of Juvenile De- 
linquency available, I haven’t seen it. 

The helpful bibliographies at the 
end of each chapter will furnish addi- 
tional information for zealous Catho- 
lics who want to lend their hands to 
Christ in His work of redeeming the 
world. 


FATIMA IN THE LIGHT OF HIs.- 
TORY, by Costa Brochado (Bruce. 
$4.50). This volume is not merely a 


new item in the long list of devotional 
books which narrate the story of 
Fatima. It is an effort, and indeed a 
successful effort, to give the appari- 
tions at Fatima their proper place in 
the whole religious history of Portu- 
gal. The author has gone back as far 
as the ancient period when Christian- 
ity was first introduced into that 
country —if not by St. James, the 
Apostle, at least soon after his day. 
Rapid expansion, marked by numer- 
ous saints and martyrs, preceded the 
later conflict when Portugal played so 
splendid a part in resisting the Mo- 
hammedan infiltration. Later came 
the religious decline and the persecu- 
tion led by the Masonic Liberal party, 
and then a long period of political 
and religious misfortune. The book is 
based upon the conviction that the 
phenomena of Fatima, which are de- 
scribed in detail in the body of this 
book, were intended to present Portu- 
gal as an example to the rest of the 
world, and to do this by deepening 
the faith of the people far beyond what 
seemed possible a few years ago. 
HUMAN ASCENT, by Louis J. Lebret, 
O.P. Translated by Robert and Martha 
Faulhaber (Fides. $2.50). Not well 
enough known to the American read- 
ing public, the author named above 
has a wide reputation in intellectual 
circles particularly for his social 
studies. In the present volume, pri- 
marily a book for meditative reading, 
he writes with the simplicity of a true 
scholar and succeeds in winning at- 
tention to a fundamental spiritual 
problem of our day —the puzzling 
question: “How shall we integrate our 


new knowledge of man and society 
with the inalterable ideals preserved 
throughout all the Christian centuries 
by the Catholic Church?” 

A CROSSBOWMAN’S STORY, by 
George Millar (Knopf. $3.95); THE 
MAN AND THE MOUNTAIN, by Wil- 
liam Brandon (Morrow. $5.00). Here 
are two books to please persons who 
enjoy readable accounts of the found- 
ing and the growth of this great nation 
of ours. One deals with the experi- 
ences of the first white men who 
crossed South America from Peru to 
Trinidad, more than 400 years ago. It 
is based on a careful study of the 
original account, on later but still 
ancient revisions and amplications, 
and also on more modern studies and 
comments. It is scholarly in substance, 
most readable in style. 

The second volume deals with a 
Fremont expedition—not the journeys 
which gave him undying fame — but 
the later expedition which ended in 
failure to discover, as he and his 
thirty-five companions had hoped, a 
possible road for a _ transcontinental 
railroad through the Rockies. Whether 
the failure was due to Fremont’s lack 
of foresight, or to impassable obstacles, 
remains a moot question. In any event, 
the story of that expedition is nar- 
rated here with a meticulous care that 
should satisfy any lover of adventure 
stories. 

OUR LADY OF GUADALUPE, by 
Helen Rand Parish (Viking. $3.00). 
Here is a new story of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe based in part on a study of 
ancient Aztec sources. Text and illus- 
trations combine to set the cherished 
tradition of Our Lady’s appearance to 
the humble Mexican peasant Juan 
Diego against the background of 
Mexico as it was four centuries ago. 
The book will be cherished by multi- 
tudes of readers throughout the world. 

FROM LEXINGTON TO LIBERTY, by 
Bruce Lancaster (Doubleday. $6.00). 
It is no small achievement to narrate 
the history of the American revolution 
in a single volume of less than 500 
pages with fair-sized type. This is 
what the author named above has 
done. Also to his credit goes the fact 
that he has selected his material 
wisely, arranged it in good order, and 
employed a style neither ponderous 











nor extravagant. He packs into his 
pages an amazing amount of detail and 
displays a reasonable objectivity. 
Thus, for example, he takes note of 
Washington’s inadequacy as tactician 
in the Battle of Long Island, but on 
the other hand gives him due credit 
for later achievements. The reader is 
led gradually toward that dramatic 
climax in December, 1783, when the 
Commander-in-Chief took leave of his 
staff battled-scarred veterans, shift- 
ing their feet awkwardly, clearing 
their throats, tense with emotion, close 


to tears (p. 457). A few simple line 
drawings showing the topography 
around Boston and New York would 
have been helpful. Annoyingly, the 


substitution of quotations for titles of 
chapters leaves the reader without 
even a Table of Contents. 

CONCISE DICTIONARY OF ANCIENT 
HISTORY. Edited by P. G. Woodcock 
(Philosophical Library. $6.00). This 
book is based on a practical idea, 
which however, has not been carried 
out with sufficient care. For example, 
Paul the Apostle is given a 20-line 
entry which fails to mention the fact 
that he ever wrote anything. In other 
entries we note a mention of gospels 
by St. Matthew, St. Mark and St. Luke, 
but nothing is said about the gospel 
of St. John. 

ATOMS FOR PEACE, by David O. 
Woodbury (Dodd, Mead. $3.50). En- 
gineer, inventor, traveler, experienced 
writer, holder of degrees and commis- 
sions from Harvard, Leland Stanford, 
M.I.T., and the U. S. Navy, Mr. Wood- 
bury (widely known as author of The 
Glass Giant of Palomar), now presents 
us with a most interesting, instructive 
and uplifting discussion of the benefi- 
cent uses to which atomic energy can 
be put. He writes for the intelligent 
not necessarily the technically trained 

reader, who will find, almost in 
spite of himself, that the darkness 
which threatens to surround us today 
is pierced by more than one strong 
beam of hope. The book is all the 
more encouraging because it does not 
overlook the fact that mankind is fac- 
ing the gravest decision of its history, 
as it approaches the moment when it 
must choose between the use and the 
misuse of the resources presented to 
it in the atomic age. 
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| IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. 

A., B.S., B.Mus. degrees. cience, music, 
business, home economics, teacher training; 
pre-med., pre-law. Stimulating social and 
sports program. Dramatic and musical pro- 
ductions with nearby men’s colleges. Cheer- 
ful, homelike atmosphere. 325-acre campus 
near Philadelphia, overlooking beautiful Ches- 
ter Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts 
building. Pool. Lake for Caw y A and 
canoeing. Farm and dairy. Conducted * the 
Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of ary. 
Early application advised. 
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Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
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Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 
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Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
Tuxedo Park, New York 


Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. 
One hour from New York. Fully accredited. 
Strong college preparation and general course 
Art, music, home economics, riding, dramatics. 
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Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A. M. — 3:40 P. M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
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A paper-covered volume of 224 pages, it 
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